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,Gigantic  Task  of  Covering  Election 
Handled  Smoothly  By  News  Services 

Six  Months  of  Careful  Planning  Preceded  Nov.  8  Elffort — Cost  to  Services  Estimated  at  $10,000  An 
Hour  For  First  Eight  Hours  —  A.P.  Used  300,000  Miles  of  Leased  Wire 

SIX  uioiUhs  t)t  organization  and  plan-  3y  ROBERT  S.  MANN  expect  at  certain  times  so  that  they 

ning  came  to  a  climax  Tuesday  .  ^  ‘  ,  ,  could  plan  in  advance  for  extras  or  for 

running  around,  or  hanging  over  mcom-  tions  were  put  into  usable  shape,  and  ..... 

ing  telegraphic  reports,  or  shouting  back  long  lists  compiled  of  the  candidates  for 


O  ning  came  to  a  climax  Tuesday 
night  when  the  machines  carefully  put 
together  by  the  news  services  of  the 
country  sprang  into  furious  activity, 
gatliering  and  digesting  the  returns 
from  the  nation’s  119,000  polling  places, 
and  casting  forth  at  intervals  neat 
bundles  of  statistics,  new  leads,  formal 
statements,  interpretations  of  trends, 
tallies  of  votes.  In  a  few  short  hours 
these  unofficial  compilations  had  brought 
together  and  made  intelligible  the  re¬ 
sults  which  governmental  machinery  will 
not  turn  out  for  weeks  or  months. 

The  sweeping  nature  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  made  itself  obvious  to 
every  observer  early  in  the  evening. 
.\ctually  before  the  polls  had  closed  in 
California,  the  election  of  Roosevelt  and 
(iarner  had  been  conceded  by  such 
Hoover  supporters  as  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xcu’S,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 
Vrtt’  y'ork  Herald  Tribune,  and  reports 
of  these  announcements  had  been  flashed 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  to 
many  foreign  countries.  .Some  foreign 
news  services  had  announced  definitely 
that  Roosevelt  was  the  victor.  On  the 
Iwsis  of  reiKirts  carried  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wire  services,  newspapers  in  many 
cities  had  issued  extras  announcing  the 
Democratic  landslide  with  various  de¬ 
grees  of  certainty.  Yet  the  principal 
news  services  themselves,  although  their 
directing  heads  were  satisfied  personally 
that  there  could  be  no  reversal  of  the 
trend,  continued  to  qualify  their  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Ry  Wednesday  morning,  the  report¬ 
ing  machinery  was  running  along  on 
the  less  dramatic  but  essential  task  of 
bringing  in  delayed  returns,  verifying 
and  completing  the  tables  of  results  for 
the  lesser  offices.  As  local  correspond¬ 
ents  finished  their  county  figures  and 
turned  their  attention  to  other  things, 
the  machine  began  to  disintegrate  at 
the  bottom.  Higher  up.  in  the  state  and 
national  headquarters,  new'  shifts  of 
workers  tmik  up  the  task  and  went  on 
with  the  clean-up. 

Old-timers  watching  tlie  processes  of 
revealing  and  translating  the  nation's 
will  on  Tiie.sday  night  commented  on 
the  differences  wliich  the  last  two  dec¬ 
ades,  and  tiarticiilarly  the  years  since 
1916,  have  brought.  Organization  has 
|u])pianted  excitement,  and  careful  fore: 
monght  has  striven  to  eliminate  emer- 
ilencies.  Instead  of  a  room  full  of 
^ple  “turning  handsprings,”  as  one 
fcws  executive  described  the  scene  in 
■is  national  headquarters  in  former 
fays.  1932  brought  a  picture  of  earnest 
■ten  at  desks  crowded  close  together, 
^ach  one  carrying  out  his  allotted  task. 
Irhile  watchful  executives  in  charge, 
leady  for  instant  action  in  case  of  neces- 
lity.  found  things  working  so  smoothly 
B  general  that  there  was  little  occasion 
to  interfere. 

Xo  kind  of  organization,  of  course, 

^1(1  make  the  reixirting  of  a  Presi- 
tial  election  a  routine  matter.  Sup- 

Eesseil  excitement  was  evident,  doubt- 
_  is.  in  every  office  where  press  associa¬ 
tion  men  were  busy  piecing  together  hits 
of  the  jigsaw  puzzle,  but  in  the  national 
Wadquarters.  at  least,  there  was  little 


and  forth.  Copy  boys  rapidly  dis¬ 
tributed  sheets  of  flimsv  to  the  various 


office  in  all  the  states. 

The  typical  plan  of  organization 


desks,  and  executives  found  little  occa-  called  for  a  correstHintleiU  iH  every 
sion  to  sit  down,  but  the  principal  noise  county,  who  was  furnished  with  detailerl 


Some  lllembe^^  of  the  .\ssuciated  Pres^  Washington  election  stuff  around  the 
hig  hoard  whose  fast  changing  figures  told  them  what  statistics  to  use  in  the 
stories  they  were  writing.  In  the  foreground  from  left  to  right  are  Paul  Weir, 
statistician;  D.  Harold  Oliver,  writer  of  prohibition  stories;  Charles  Stephenson 
Smith.  In  the  extreme  right  with  his  back  to  the  photographer  is  Byron  Price, 
chief  of  bureau.  To  Price's  left  is  News  Editor  Duffy,  his  assistant.  Seated 
behind  Duffy  is  Richard  L.  Turner.  K.  M.  Schroeder  is  at  the  tabulating  board. 
Standing  behind  Duffy  is  Sam  B.  Bledsoe.  In  front  of  Price,  Cecil  B.  Dickson 
<lcft>  in  charge  of  the  House  staff,  and  Nathan  B.  Robertson,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  staff. 


was  that  of  batteries  of  printer  tele¬ 
graphs  and  typewriters. 

“Orderly  chaos”  was  the  term  applied 
by  one  sjiectator  as  he  listened  to  the 
clackety-clack  and  watched  the  incom¬ 
ing  news  flowing  from  telegraph  ma¬ 
chine  to  news  desk  and  on  to  tabulator' 
working  over  huge  charts  of  candidates 
and  votes,  while  summaries  and  leads 
came  hack  from  the  tyiiewriters  of  ob¬ 
servers.  each  watching  his  own  section 
of  the  election.  On  rare  (x:casions  the 
cry  “Flash’’  would  bring  a  lull,  while 
a  double  row  of  “punchers”  half-rose  in 
their  chairs  to  tap  out  the  words  dic¬ 
tated  at  the  news  desk. 

The  systems  used  by  the  .Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  were  funda¬ 
mentally  similar  as  described  to  Editor 
&-  Pt'Bi.isiiER.  although  they  varied 
widely  in  elaborateness.  For  the  .A.P. 
plans  were  worked  out  by  L.  Fisher 
Curtis  of  the  New  York  staff :  for  the 
U.P.  by  Morris  Dehaven  Tracy  of 
New  York ;  and  for  the  I.N.S.  by  Barry 
Faris,  editor,  and  George  Holmes,  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau. 

To  these  men  fell  the  task  of  trying 
to  anticipate  every  difficulty  that  might 
arise  in  the  election  rush,  and  devising 
means  to  meet  it.  Lists  of  correspond¬ 
ents  used  in  previous  elections  were 
brought  up  to  date,  and  arrangements 
made  to  fill  vacancies  or  replace  unsatis¬ 
factory  representatives.  Wire  arrange¬ 
ments  were  outlined,  necessary  etjuip- 
ment  li.sted.  and  assignments  made  of 
key  men.  Statistics  of  previous  elec- 


instriictioiis.  even  down  to  the  time  when 
he  was  to  file  each  rejKirt  and  the  order 
in  which  he  was  to  list  the  candidates 
in  his  messages.  In  some  counties  more 
than  one  correspondent  was  necessary, 
and  in  certain  sections  where  railroads 
and  telephones  are  lacking,  arrangements 
had  to  be  made  for  transiiortation. 
Rlanks  were  furnished  the  correspond¬ 
ent  in  most  ca.ses  so  that  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  fill  in  the  figures,  give  the 
number  of  precincts,  sign,  and  file  the 
message. 

Each  news  service  delegated  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  its  county  returns  to  a  single 
bureau  in  each  .state,  other  bureaus,  if 
any.  assisting  in  subordinate  parts. 
Most  of  the  tabulation  w'as  done  in  these 
state  headquarters,  repeated  subtotals 
being  taken  for  state  offices  and  local 
issues.  This  information  went  to  newp- 
pajiers  in  the  state,  of  course,  and  in 
briefer  form  was  put  on  the  trunk 
wires. 

Naltional  tabulations  were  made  in 
New  York  for  the  L^nited  Press  and  the 
International  News,  which  reinforced 
their  New  York  staffs  with  men  from 
their  Wa.shington  bureaus.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  however,  centered  its 
activities  in  Washington  for  the  first 
time,  thus  leaving  the  New  York  office 
with  compilation  of  New  York  state  re¬ 
turns  for  its  principal  task. 

Not  only  the  reports  from  corre¬ 
spondents,  but  the  national  summaries 
and  leads  were  on  a  time  schedule. 
Newspapers  taking  the  services  had 
been  notified  in  advance  what  news  to 


expect  at  certain  times  so  that  they 
could  plan  in  advance  for  extras  or  for 
special  closing  times  on  regular  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  extent  of  the  task  taken  up  by 
the  three  press  associations  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  estimate  of  Karl  Bickel, 
president  of  the  United  Press,  that  com¬ 
bined  they  would  spend  around  $10,- 
000  an  hour  for  the  first  eight  hours 
of  concentrated  effort,  from  6  p.m.  Tues¬ 
day  to  2  a.m.  Wednesday.  .Another 
indication  may  be  seen  in  the  .Associated 
Press  estimate  that  its  wire  set-up  for 
election  night  would  total  about  300.- 
000  miles,  thought  to  be  the  largest 
wire  mileage  ever  assembled  for  one 
occasion.  The  .A.P.  day  and  night 
wires  together  aggregate  some  225,000 
miles,  it  was  stated,  although  this 
amount  is  not  ordinarily  operated  at  one 
time.  The  extra  75.0(K)  miles  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  duplication  of  some  wires 
to  assure  adequate  service,  and  by  the 
leasing  of  additional  wires  in  many 
places,  particularly  for  incoming  news 
to  state  bureaus.  These  latter  wires 
connected  the  state  headquarters  with 
“zone  centers”  where  reports  from 
groups  of  counties  were  assembled. 

One  new  feature  of  the  A.P.  service 
this  year  was  a  series  of  regional  leads 
written  by  the  six  divisional  news  edi¬ 
tors  at  strategic  points.  These  leads 
summarized  state  results  for  a  whole 
region,  for  the  lienefit  of  papers  which 
could  not  carr\-  a  separate  story  on  each 
state. 

.Another  feature  of  the  .A.P.  service 
was  the  filing_  every  two  hours  on  all 
trunk  wires  of  a  table  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dential  vote  by  states,  with  comparative 
figures  for  the  1928  election.  Tables 
for  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  House  were 
handled  likewise. 

Byron  Price,  head  of  the  Washington 
.A.P.  bureau,  was  in  direct  charge  of 
operations  there,  with  Edward  J.  Duffy- 
second  in  command.  Jackson  S.  Elliott, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  .A.P., 
went  from  New  York  to  Washington 
for  the  occasion  to  supervise. 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  executive  editor  of 
the  .A.P.  in  charge  of  the  night  rei>ort, 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  organization  .set 
up  when  he  sent  out  a  message  of  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  staff,  saying  that 
“those  who  have  gone  through  many 
general  elections  here  .say  smoothest  and 
best  performance  of  all.” 

A  feature  of  the  .A.P.  headquarters 
in  Washington  was  a  large  blackboard 
on  which  were  ixisted  reports  from  every 
state  showing  the  number  of  precincts 
reporting,  the  total  number  of  precincts, 
and  the  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  ballot 
totals. 

The  figures  were  kept  up  to  the  min¬ 
ute  by  K.  M.  Schroeder.  The  board  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  special  election 
desk  and  was  credited  with  saving 
much  time  by  making  it  unnecessary  for 
any  man  to  leave  his  seat  to  get  the 
latest  figures  for  any  state. 

.At  the  United  Press  headquartep  in 
New  York,  the  leads  on  the  presiden¬ 
tial  race  were  written  by  Raymond 
Clapper,  manager  of  the  Washington 
.staff,  assisted  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes. 
Senatorial  and  Hou.se  elections  were 
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watched  by  Lyle  Wilson  and  William 
F.  Kerby  of  the  Washington  staff,  who 
are  in  charge  of  coverage  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  respectively.  The  work 
of  the  headquarters  was  supervised  by 
Karl  Bickel,  president;  Robert  J.  Ben¬ 
der,  vice-president  and  general  news 
manager ;  and  Carl  D.  Groat,  news 
director. 

For  the  first  time,  the  United  Press 
tabulated  the  votes  of  the  Socialist  can¬ 
didates  for  president  and  for  governor 
of  New  York  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  candidates. 

A  surprising  demand  from  foreign 
countries  for  news  of  the  election  in  the 
United  States  was  commented  on  by 
James  H.  Furay,  in  charge  of  foreign 
service  of  the  United  Press.  South 
American  newspapers  particularly,  he 
said,  w'ere  insistent  on  detailed  reports, 
while  European  countries  showed  a 
lively  interest  in  all  angles  bearing  on 
possible  modification  of  prohibition  in 
this  country. 

At  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
International  News,  Mr.  Paris  and  Mr. 
Holmes  were  aided  by  William  K. 
Hutchinson,  and  William  S.  Neal,  who 
are  respectively  in  charge  of  Senate 
and  House  coverage  in  W'ashington. 
James  L.  Kilgallen  and  David  Sentner 
of  the  New  York  staff  covered  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  head¬ 
quarters. 

Mr.  Paris  said  the  organization  had 
added  15  to  20  men  to  the  New  York 
staff  for  the  occasion,  in  addition  to 
extra  men  in  various  state  bureaus.  He 
said  that  so  far  as  he  could  determine 
there  had  been  no  let-up  in  newspapers’ 
plans  for  issuing  extras  this  year,  and 
that  many  afternoon  papers  had  issued 
“sunrise  editions’’  early  M'ednesday 
morning. 


YOUNGSTOWN  TRIAL 


Nov.  14  Set  For  Hearing  Charge* 
Ag  ainst  Scripps-Howard  Men 

William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Arthur  D.  Maag,  treasurer  of 
the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator,  were 
subpoenal  this  week  as  defense  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  trial  of  John  Waters  and 
James  Morrisey  of  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Telegram,  Joseph  Finster,  former 
circulation  manager  of  that  paper,  and 
Thomas  Dowling,  Scripps-Howard  cir¬ 
culation  adviser,  who  are  charged  with 
issuing  a  false  statement  of  circulation 
figures.  The  trial  has  been  scheduled 
for  Nov.  14. 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  E.  W. 
Chandler,  J.  Grayler,  and  J.  Malone, 
of  the  Bureau  staff,  also  have  been  sum¬ 
moned. 


NEW  VANCOUVER  DAILY 


News  Launched  In  Morning  Field — 
Sivertz  Managing  Director 

After  being  without  a  morning  news¬ 
paper  since  last  Februar>',  when  the 
Vancouver  Morning  Star,  owned  by 
General  Victor  Odium,  was  suspended, 
this  city  witnessed  the  start  of  the 
morning  Vancouver  Neu>s  Nov.  1. 

The  News  will  be  published  every 
week-day,  according  to  announcement 
made  in  its  first  issue,  consisting  of 
12  pages. 

Gustav  Sivertz,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Star,  is  managing  director  of 
the  new  paper.  J.  Eward  Norcross, 
formerly  editorial  writer  of  the  Star,  is 
editor.  Most  of  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  department  staffs  were  also  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  defunct 
Star. 


TEXAS  MEETING  NOV.  17-19 

Twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Editorial  .\ssociation  will  beheld 
Nov.  17-19  at  the  Edinburgh  Hotel. 
Edinburgh.  The  executive  committee 
and  officers  have  arranged  an  elaborate 
program  of  business  and  entertainment. 
Delegates  will  be  welcomed  by  Douglas 
MacKenzic,  president.  Edinburgh  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  with  response  by 
Jack  Estes,  circulation  manager,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee.  C.  C.  Hudson, 
Iowa  Park,  is  president  of  the  group. 


ELECTION  SALES  SOAR 
IN  NEW  YORK 


Morning  Dailies  Set  New  Records — 

Adolph  Ochs  Comments  on  Times’ 

Achievement — World-Telegram’s 
“Protest”  Vote 

New  York  newspapers,  with  their 
machinery  for  collecting  election  returns 
and  printing  and  distributing  them 
in  unsurpassed  working  order,  attained 
excellent  records  in  sales  this  week. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times 
publisher,  in  a  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  said  sales  of  the  Times 
Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  morning 
exceed^  700,000.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  advertised  sales  of 
590,000,  its  best  week-day  distribution 
on  record.  The  American,  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told,  sold  250,000  extra 
copies,  and  the  Daily  News  475,000 
extra  copies,  with  a  total  distribution 
of  1,890,(100.  Extra  sales  of  the  Mirror 
exceeded  200,000. 

In  connection  with  the  Times’  elec¬ 
tion  issue.  Mr.  Ochs  told  Editor  & 
Publisher; 

“I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  bit  of  self  praise  for  the 
New  York  Times  in  calling  attention 
to  this  morning’s  extraordinary  issue 
reporting  the  election  on  Tuesday. 

“I  challenge  comparison  with  any 
newspaper  that  was  published  this  morn¬ 
ing,  or  has  ever  been  published  hereto¬ 
fore,  for  intelligent,  comprehensive,  ac¬ 
curate,  painstaking  reporting  of  the 
election. 

“The  work  was  masterfully  done,  and 
is  a  feat  of  journalism  made  possible 
only  by  an  extraordinary  organization. 
The  flood  of  information  that  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
through  newsgathering  organizations 
and  special  correspondents  of  the  New 
York  Times,  may  be  characterized  as 
overwhelming:  but  the  orderly  manner 
in  which  this  mass  of  information  was 
winnowed  and  compiled,  both  in  tabula¬ 
tions  and  descriptive  matter,  in  today’s 
last  edition,  published  at  5  a.m.,  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  of  such  outstanding  merit  that 
it  justifies  having  attention  called  to 
it,  and  that  a  bit  of  self-laudation  may 
be  excused. 

“Without  wishing  to  make  any  in¬ 
vidious  distinctions,  the  credit  for  this 
work,  and  the  orderly  and  systematic 
manner  in  which  it  was  done,  with  will¬ 
ing,  enthusiastic,  untiring  assistance 
from  ever>-  department  in  the  Times 
organization,  is  especially  due  to  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  James,  the  managing  editor, 
and  to  the  chief  of  the  editorial  page, 
Mr.  Rollo  Ogden. 

“I  am  delighted,  as  I  am  proud,  to 
commend  the  extraordinary  newspaper 
the  Times  issued  this  morning  (which, 
incidentally,  exceeded  7()0,(X)0  copies)  to 
the  attention  of  newspapermen  who 
take  pride  in  their  profession,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  schools  of  journalism." 

One  of  the  extraordinary  features  of 
the  New  York  campaign  was  the  drive 
of  the  A’ctf  York  World-Telegram  to 
induce  voters  to  repudiate  the  party 
Mayoralty  candidates  by  writing  in  the 
name  of  Joseph  V.  McKee,  acting 
mayor.  Although  Mr.  McKee  himself 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  16-18 — -Assn,  of  National 
Advertisers,  fall  meeting.  Ambas¬ 
sador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov,  17-19  —  Texas  Editorial 
.Assn.,  21st  annual  convention, 
Edinburgh  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Tex. 

Nov.  18  —  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  meeting.  Grand 
Rapids. 

Nov.  20-21  —  .Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  of  Texas,  meet¬ 
ing,  Bryan. 


discouraged  the  use  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  the  “protest”  vote,  and, 
according  to  reports  in  many  news¬ 
papers,  obstructions  were  placed  in  the 
way  of  those  who  wanted  to  take  the 
trouble  to  write  in  the  name,  the  McKee 
vote  reached  the  surprising  total  of 
135,000.  Associates  of  McKee  claimed 
that  he  lost  265,000  votes  through 
“trickery.” 

The  VV'orld-Telegram.  pleased  with 
McKee  efforts  to  institute  an  economy 
regime  at  the  City  Hall,  started  aftej; 
he  succeeded  James  J.  Walker  as  mayor^ 
continued  to  urge  voters  to  register 
their  protest.  Front-page  space  was  used 
generously,  as  well  as  editorial  columns. 
On  the  day  before  the  election  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  voting  machine  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  voter  could  write 
in  the  name,  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  Page  One. 

Lawrence  A.  Tassi,  originator  of  the 
McKee  drive  issued  a  statement  after 
the  election  in  which  he  credited  the 
success  of  the  campaign  to  “the  wonder¬ 
ful  cooperation  of  a  few  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  World-Telegram.” 

Chicago,  Nov.  10 — Despite  extremely 
bad  weather,  the  Chicago  Tribune  sold 
in  excess  of  1,075,000  papers  Tuesday 
night  and  Wednesday  morning,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  jump  up  of  approximately 
50  per  cent  over  daily  average  for 
previous  month,  W.  E.  MacFarlane, 
Tribune  business  manager,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

The  Tribune’s  increased  circulation  on 
Wednesday  was  cited  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Farlane  as  evidence  of  how  a  newspaper 
can  use  its  radio  station  to  exploit  the 
sale  of  its  paper  on  election  night. 
While  giving  bulletin  service  over  the 
radio,  the  Tribune  maintained  a  policy 
of  merchandising  the  paper  throughout 
the  evening’s  broadcast.  The  full  bat¬ 
tery  of  Tribune  presses  was  used  from 
the  time  the  first  edition  went  to  press 
at  7  p.m.  and  continued  until  8  a.m. 
the  next  morning.  Newspaper  boys 
covered  the  residential  districts  during 
the  evening. 

Other  papers  declined  to  announce 
circulation  figures. 

LEDGER-INQUIRER  RATES  CUT 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  have  issued 
new  rate  cards,  effective  Oct.  1,  show¬ 
ing  reductions  in  general  advertising 
rates,  amounting  to  3  cents  a  line  in 
most  instances.  New  rates  are  also 
cited  for  various  combinations  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  issues  of  the  two 
papers. 


RADIO  INEFFECTUAL  ^ 
IN  CAMPAIGN  L 

Washington  Observers  Say  Lavish 

Use  of  Time  Had  No  Effect  In 
Changing  Views  Formed 
From  Newspapers 

Bv  George  H.  Manning 

(  Washington  Correspondent , 

Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Nov.  9. —  Conviction 
that  widespread  use  of  broadcasting 
facilities  in  this  year’s  political  cam¬ 
paign  and  results  of  the  national  elec¬ 
tion  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  ^ 
the  power  of  the  press  continues  un-  4 
challenged  by  the  rise  of  radio  was  ^ 
expressed  in  many  quarters  here  today. 

_  Tuesday’s  balloting  confirmed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  constant  criticism  of  the  i 
Hoover  administration  and  Republican  | 
policies  during  the  past  two  years  by  a  t 
militant  preponderance  of  the  nation’s  i 
press  was  one  of  the  leading  factors  in 
the  1932  campaign  and  that  the  lavish  [ 
use  of  radio  time  in  the  closing  minutes  ' 
of  the  drive  was  politically  ineffectual  ; 
as  far  as  “changing  the  tide”  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  conclusions  were  admitted  by  a 
former  prominent  newspaperman  now 
holding  a  responsible  post  with  the 
Radio  Commission  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  value  of  newspaper 
support  was  empliasized  more  clearh 
to  political  leaders  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

“For  two  years  President  Hoover 
has  been  the  object  of  harsh  and  unre¬ 
lenting  criticism  by  an  almost  united  1 
press,”  this  individual  says.  “In  the  i 
face  of  this  sort  of  opposition,  it  was  ■ 
futile  to  hope  that  merely  by  broad-  i 
casting  views  of  Republican  leaders  [ 
would  sentiment  be  changed.” 

“The  value  of  radio  in  a  campaign 
may  be  doubted  in  the  face  of  these 
results.  .All  the  radio  did  was  afford  an 
opportunity  for  either  a  Republican  or 
a  Democrat  to  expound  his  views  and 
for  the  opposition  to  make  an  immediate 
answer  which  nullified  whatever  effect 
may  have  been  achieved.” 

Actual  returns  from  pivotal  states  also 
discredited  newspaper  correspondents 
who  during  their  political  exploration 
tours  professed  to  discover  a  significant 
shift  in  sentiment  as  the  result  of  the 
whirlwind  finish  to  the  Hoover  cam-  J 
paign.  The  past  fortnight  had  seen  ! 
many  prominent  observers  and  reputable  1 
analysts  revising  their  previous  fore-  * 
casts  on  the  strength  of  reports  from  f 
principal  campaign  fronts  that  the  i 
President’s  concluding  drive  was  having  1 
effect  in  reviving  Republican  chances.  ■ 

Admittedly,  the  Republican  party’s  un¬ 
precedented  use  of  radio  facilities  in 
the  latter  weeks  of  the  campaign  proved 
a  rash  expenditure  of  money  as  far  as 
counteracting  the  effect  of  sustained 
press  criticism  of  administration  action 
and  inaction  was  concerned,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  opinion  is  that  campaign  tactics 
of  the  future  will  undergo  considerable 
revision  in  regard  to  the  waging  of  an 
ambitious  radio  fight.  , 

LEIDING  IN  LONDON 

Oscar  Leiding,  of  the  Washington 
feature  staff  of  the  Associated  Press, 
took  over  the  feature  editorship  of  the 
London  bureau  this  week.  Mr.  Leiding 
formerly  covered  aviation  and  science 
features  at  Washington. 

BENHAM  NAMED  EDITOR 

James  R.  Benham  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind)  Star 
to  succeed  George  Padgett  who  died 
Oct.  22.  Mr.  Benham  has  been  .state 
editor  of  the  Terre  Haute  Star. 


W.  H.  RANKIN  RECOVERING 

William  H.  Rankin,  head  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rankin  agency.  New  York, 
who  suffered  a  broken  leg,  some  time 
ago  when  struck  by  a  taxi  cab  is  re¬ 
covering  satisfactorily. 

R.  E.  SEILER  RESIGNS 

Rudolph  E.  Seiler  has  resigned  as 
classified  advertising  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  has  not  an¬ 
nounced  any  plans  for  the  future. 


NEWSPAPERS  WILL  LEAD  NATION 
TO  POST-ELECTION  RECOVERY 

By  WILLIAM  T.  DEWART 
Publisher,  New  York  Sun 

'^HE  elertion  is  over  but  our  country  remains  sound  as  a  bell  and  above 
party.  The  voice  of  the  electorate  has  called  for  a  change  and  the 
change  is  almost  100  per  cent.  The  party  that  takes  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  March  4,  1933,  has  the  power  in  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the 
Administration,  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  voters.  That  party  will 
have  no  valid  excuse  if  it  fails  the  American  people. 

Meanwhile  the  duty  of  the  American  press  is  clear.  It  will  continue 
to  point  out  the  evils  of  extravagance  and  the  duty  of  economy.  It  will 
support  the  new  Administration  in  any  project  to  carry  out  the  people's 
mandate  to  expedite  the  return  of  prosperity.  It  will  continue  to  give  its 
intelligent  readers  the  facts  so  that  the  power  of  public  opinion  may  be 
brought  to  bear  if  there  is  any  slackening  or  remissness.  The  time  to 
play  politics  is  over.  Now  is  the  time  to  woric.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  country  but  lack  of  confidence.  Let  us  forget  the  word  depres¬ 
sion  and  look  forward.  There  are  bright  days  coming. 
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THE  NIGHT  OF  NIGHTS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Tremendous  Complex  Volume  of  Election  News  Flows  To  Metropolitan  Front  Page  With  200 
Men  and  Women  Working  at  Machine  Speed,  Without  Fuss  or  Tension 


The  American  press  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments  was  keyed  to  its  highest 
pitch  Tuesday  night.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  first  returns  on  the  national 
and  state  elections  started  trickling  in, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  until  that  electric 
moment  between  8  and  9  o'clock  when 
there  was  enough  evidence  in  the 
mounting  mass  of  returns  to  tap  out  a 
story  that  Governor  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  news  machinery,  strained  to  its  ut¬ 
most  capacity,  functioned  in  beautiful 
rhythm.  Editorial  rooms  fairly  throbbed 
with  activity.  For  weeks  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  Big  Night,  and 
when  it  arrived,  with  its  increasing 
crescendo  to  the  clima.x,  all  was  in 
order.  t)n  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  re¬ 
turns  the  announcement  was  made  of 
the  election  results,  and  through  the 
night  and  the  next  day  there  was  an 
orderly,  deft,  meticulous  revision  of  re¬ 
sults,  checking  and  rechecking  and  re¬ 
tabulating,  with  leads  and  heads  chang¬ 
ing  hour  by  hour.  Great  modern  presses 
thundered  through  the  night,  and  their 
tremendous  output,  distributed  broadcast 
by  keyed-up  circulation  dei>artments, 
was  read  avidly  and  excitedly  by  an 
aroused  electorate. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  on  election  night 
that  the  .American  newspaper  fulfills  its 
greatest  function.  It  supplies  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  informaticjii  it  is  feverishly 
eager  to  receive.  From  no  other  source 
could  the  information  come  so  quickly, 
and  despite  its  “unofficial’’  status,  so 
authoritatively. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  representative 
watched  the  show  in  the  clattering  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  of  the  -Wic  York  Herahl 
Tribune.  The  vigor  of  the  scene  there 
may  be  considered  typical,  in  varying 
degrees,  of  course,  of  what  was  going 
on  in  all  metropolitan  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  It  showed  the 
news  machine  at  its  highest  speed,  its 
greatest  efficiency,  with  its  uncanny  abil¬ 
ity  to  sift  significant  and  insignificant 
facts,  and  its  amazing  grasp  of  salient 
detail.  Today’s  machine  for  collecting, 
interpreting  and  printing  election  re¬ 
turns  is  a  far  cry  from  the  “Front 
Page’’  conception  of  working  journal¬ 
ism,  and  now,  at  the  acme  of  its  per¬ 
fection,  it  has  added  color.  In  its  evolu¬ 
tion,  confusion  has  vanished,  and  its 
operation  is  more  thrilling  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  than  it  has  ever  been. 

From  the  throats  of  62  incessantly 
busy  telegraph  machines  and  automatic 
printers  in  the  Herald  Tribune  office 
poured  in  the  seeminglj’  chaotic  figures 
and  names  that  were  to  make  up  the 
fabric  of  the  newspaper’s  most  im¬ 
portant  issue.  In  one  room  were  the 
29  Western  Union  and  20  Postal  in¬ 
struments,  and  in  another  the  printers — 
five  .Associated  Press,  two  United 
Press,  three  City  News,  two  Standard 
Xew's  (suburban  service),  and  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  Washington  machine. 
Their  mechanistic  pecking  and  droning 
— they  were  all  working  simultaneously 
— together  with  the  hundred  or  so  type¬ 
writers  that  were  sporadically  busy  in 
the  teeming  news  room,  struck  the  note 
of  intensity  and  high-pitched  effort 
under  which  the  paper  was  put  together. 
The  song  of  these  machines,  operated 
by  unseen  hands,  indicated  the  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  of  news  organizations 
throughout  the  country  to  gather  the 
facts  and  transmit  them,  an  angle  of 
the  election  coverage  business  that  is 
treated  fully  in  another  article  in  this 
issue. 

The  vital  messages  were  torn  from 
the  machines  in  takes  and  were  cleared 
through  a  distribution  desk.  First  they 
were  distributed  to  12  girls  who  made 
many  carbons  of  them.  Then,  with 
lightning  speed,  they  were  dropned 
into  the  proper  baskets  from  which  they 
were  delivered  to  the  national  election, 
state  and  city,  suburban  and  “table” 
desks,  and  to  (jrafton  Wilcox,  election 
editor,  the  various  editorial  offices,  and 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


to  Mr.  Ogden  Reid,  publisher.  The 
distribution  men  worked  ankle-deep  in 
discarded  bulletins. 

The  copy  boy  reached  his  high  point 
of  usefulness.  The  messages  were  con¬ 
tinually  in  circulation,  with  little  ac¬ 
cumulation  and  no  confusion.  Piles 
of  printer  copy  appeared,  disapjieared 
and  reappeared  again  as  if  by  magic. 

It  was  amazing  to  see  the  amount  of 
copy  cleared  over  the  desk  of  Stanley 
Walker,  city  editor,  who  with  seven 
assistants,  served  as  election  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Walker,  who  alone  of  the 
hundreds  of  men  in  the  news  room  wore 
a  coat,  despite  the  tremendous  amount 
of  detail  he  handled,  was  as  unflurried 
as  though  it  were  a  routine  Monday 
morning  issue  he  was  getting  out.  He 
did  not  even  appear  hurried. 

The  big  news,  of  course,  was  the 
Presidential  and  national  vote,  although 
New  York  State  was  electing  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  city  a  Mayor,  and  this 
went  to  the  national  election  desk,  pre¬ 
sided  over  benignly  by  the  white-haired 
Ira  Crist,  who  at  moments  when  he 
was  not  reading  or  handing  out  copy 
was  busy  rolling  his  own  cigarets. 
Copies  of  nearly  all  bulletins  were  seen 
by  Theodore  C.  Wallen,  whose  specific 
job  it  was  to  write  the  lead  story.  The 
deadline  on  the  first  edition  was  9:10. 
and  it  was  about  8  o’clock  that  Mr. 
Wallen,  his  red.  white  and  blue  necktie 
hanging  out  over  his  vest,  turned  from 
the  reports  and  bulletins  to  his  type¬ 
writer  and  started  his  story ;  “Gov¬ 
ernor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
in  a  sweeping  Democratic  victory  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  early  scattering  returns.” 

-And  at  the  same  time  John  Snure 
was  writing  the  lead  on  the  national 
Congress  elections.  Ned  McIntosh,  an 
unlighted  cigaret  drooping  from  his  lips, 
was  pounding  out  with  two  fingers  the 
lead  on  the  state  elections,  while  C.  B. 
Sebring,  Jr.,  wrote  the  state  legislature 
story.  John  (^’Brien  turned  from  the 
massive  City  News  reports  to  write  of 
Tammany’s  sweeping  victory  in  New 
York  City,  while  Edward  Angly  typed 
the  story  of  the  state  and  city  results 
on  the  Presidential  election.  Rewrite 
men  were  taking  Wayne  Weishaar’s 
story  from  Republican  committee  head- 
([uarters  and  Jack  Beall’s  from  the 
jubilant  I)em<Kratic  offices  where  Roose¬ 
velt  got  the  returns. 

One  of  the  busiest  spots  was  the  “table” 
desk  where,  flanked  by  calculating  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  flood  of  reports,  the  im¬ 
portant  tabulations  were  made,  and  cor¬ 
rected  minute  by  minute.  The  Herald 
Tribune  on  the  morning  after  election 
had  some  30  tables  and  maps,  large  and 


small,  showing  the  latest  details.  Charles 
R.  \IcLendon,  with  his  many  assistants 
handled  this  vital  function. 

In  addition  to  this  overwhelming 
mass  of  material  that  came  in  from  the 
news  associations,  there  were  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  own  stories  from  correspond¬ 
ents,  telling  not  only  the  doings  of  the 
principals  in  the  election,  the  colorful 
activity  of  the  crowds  that  surged  about 
Times  Square,  etc.,  but  also  interpreting 
results  in  18  states,  the  material  on  the 
other  states  coming  by  .Associated  Press 
and  United  Press.  Pictures  and  lay¬ 
outs  were  taken  care  of  by  Marcus 
Duffield. 

Through  all  these  functions,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  detail,  the  copy 
was  rounded  up  and  clarified  into 
straightforward  prose,  and  eventually  it 
reached  the  election  copy  desk,  where 
under  the  quiet  and  decisive  direction 
of  Walter  R.  Colclough,  nine  copy 
readers  handled  the  matter  and  wrote 
the  heads,  and  pushed  the  copy  along  to 
the  waiting  composing  room.  .All  the 
typesetting  machines  went  to  work  on 
it,  while  J.  B.  Crandall,  make-up  editor, 
and  his  five  assistants,  allocated  the 
metal  to  its  proper  position  on  the  page, 
making  hourly  changes  as  the  editions 
were  scheduled. 

Of  course  the  news  of  the  election 
superseded  everything  else,  but  because 
of  this  particular  newspaper’s  strong 
advocacy  of  the  Republican  cause  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  its  editorial  on  the 
election  was  of  great  importance.  Geof¬ 
frey  Parsons,  in  his  office  isolated  a 
little  from  the  surging  editorial  rooms, 
received  the  news  of  results,  and  as  it 
became  clear  that  the  Republican  party’s 
jwlicies  had  been  overwhelmed,  he  set 
to  work  on  the  editorial.  He  started 
about  8 :45  and  finished  at  about  9 :30, 
too  late  to  catch  the  first  edition,  which 
went  in  at  9 : 10,  but  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  first  extra  which  went  in  at 
10.  Titled  “The  Tidal  Wave,”  Mr. 
Parsons’  column-length  article  was 
strong,  convincing,  graceful  and  re¬ 
signed.  Its  clarity  and  force  have  been 
widely  talked  about  this  week,  and  it 
may  happen  that  it  will  stand  as  an 
excellent  example  of  clear  thinking  and 
gracious  utterance,  written  under  the 
pressure  of  defeat  and  time. 

Seldom  is  it  the  privilege  to  see  the 
correlation  of  man  and  machine  func¬ 
tion  as  it  did  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
office  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday 
morning.  There  were  no  voices  raised 
in  excitement,  no  over-lapping  of  duties. 
In  the  superhuman  effort  to  do  the  ut¬ 
most,  there  was  an  air  of  pleasantness, 
shared  even  by  those  on  whom  responsi¬ 
bility  rested  most  heavily. 


‘COVERED”  ELECTION  FOR  COLUMBIA 


During  a  lull  between  editions,  time 
was  found  to  furnish  food  and  refresh¬ 
ment  to  the  seemingly  tireless  workers. 

.A  few  visitors  were  permitted  to  watch 
the  activity.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid 
entertained  a  group  of  prominent  per¬ 
sons  in  a  reception  room  near  the  news 
room’s  bustle,  including  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Ogden  Mills  and  Mrs. 
Mills,  Myron  C.  Taylor,  of  United 
States  Steel ;  Mrs.  Ruth  Pratt,  defeated 
candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress 
from  New  York’s  “silk  stocking”  dis¬ 
trict;  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Sr., 
and  .Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth.  Irita 
Van  Doren,  editor  of  Books,  dropped 
down  to  converse  pleasantly  with  Stan¬ 
ley  Walker  for  several  minutes.  Howard 
Davis,  Herald  Tribune  business  man¬ 
ager  and  president  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association,  with 
Robert  C.  Cresswell,  his  assistant, 
earnestly  watched  the  e.xhibition.  Two 
hundred  men  working  at  full  speed,  with 
every  chair,  every  table  occupied,  and 
with  editorial  copy  flowing  like  a  river 
is  not  a  sight  you  can  see  every  night 
in  the  week. 

It  was  not  the  “Front  Page”  type  of 
journalism  on  view  here,  for  there  was 
no  confusion  and  shouting.  Instead,  in 
the  orderly  process  of  getting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  out  of  the  news  machine, 
with  a  suppressed  excitement  and  in¬ 
tensity,  the  new  journalism,  with  its 
happy  coordination  of  machine  and 
brain-power,  was  shown  in  its  most 
efficient  aspect.  Its  spectacularity  lay 
in  its  consummate  eflficiencv. 


HOWARD  WITHDRAWS 


Leaves  Chicago  Scale  Settlement  In 
Hands  of  Local  Union 

(Special  to^  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  8 — Following  refusal 
of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No. 
16  to  accept  the  compromise  wage  scale 
settlement  drafted  by  a  committee 
headed  by  President  Charles  P.  Howard 
of  I.T.U.,  William  Hedger,  president 
of  C.T.U.,  told  Editor  &  Publlsher 
today  that  Mr.  Howard  had  withdrawn 
from  local  negotiations  and  had  turned 
the  entire  matter  over  to  the  local  union 
for  settlement  with  the  publishers. 

President  Howard  has  been  in  nomi¬ 
nal  charge  ever  since  the  newspaper 
printers’  contract  expired  in  May,  1929. 
After  considerable  discussion  between 
the  union  and  the  publishers  a  compro¬ 
mise  settlement  was  reached  in  com¬ 
mittee  meeting.  These  suggestions  em¬ 
bodied  the  adoption  of  the  five-day 
week  and  a  reduction  of  7§  cents  an 
hour  for  day  work  and  11  cents  for 
night  from  the  present  scale  of  $1.40 
and  $1.51  respectively. 

President  Hedger  opposed  the  com¬ 
promise  settlement  on  the  floor  of  the 
union  and  it  was  voted  down.  636  to  139, 
at  the  last  regular  meeting.  Air.  Hedger 
said  that  the  union  will  resume  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  publishers  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future. 


CHANGES  IN  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Resignation  of  Larry  Sisk,  city  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  to  become 
managing  editor  of’  the  Toledo  (O.) 
\ens-Bee  has  resulted  in  the  following 
changes  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  editorial  room.  Morris  Moore, 
assistant  city  editor,  has  become  Times 
city  editor.  Gene  Peach,  state  editor 
for  the  Oklahoman,  is  assistant  city 
editor,  and  R.  G.  Miller,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Oklahoman,  is  handling  the 
state  desk  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Sundav  editor. 


Principals  in  the  broadcasting  of  election  returns  in  the  Columbia  System’s 
studio,  photographed  Tuesday  night.  Left  to  right,  seated — Edwin  C.  Hill;  Ted 
Husing,  announcer,  and  Frederic  W.  Wile.  Standing — W.  H.  Fineshriber  auji 
Herbert  B.  Glover,  of  the  Columbia  press  department;  Paul  White,  Columlpa' 
publicity  director;  E.  J.  Gougb,  Hearst  Newspapers  radio  director;  “Bugs”  Bae^, 
Hcarst  writer;  Dr.  Sale  Finklestein,  calculator,  and  Frederic  W.  Wile,  Jr.,  of 
the  Columbia  press  department. 


DR.  FINLEY  DECORATED 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor 
of  the  \eiv  York  Times,  was  among  the 
five  .Americans  to  receive  the  Order  of 
the  White  Piett  froih  Pi-eMdeAf'Ma'sarffe 
■of  C2e«'hslOvakia  m  Pcacu^t '  No^  '7i 
Dr.  'Firilty  redeived  tile'  third' class*  of 
the  order.  ..  , 
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A.P.  GIVES  RADIO  ELECTION  DATA; 
U.P.  AND  I.N.S.  OFF  THE  AIR 

Statement  of  Associated  Press  Policy  a  Surprise  Move  on 
Election  Day  —  Karl  Bickel  Answers  Note  Sent  to 
A.P.  Editors — Columbia  Used  Hearst  Service 


Returns  <>t  the  election  were  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  two  big  radio  chains. 
National  and  Columbia,  this  week  by  the 
Associated  Press,  under  what  appeared 
to  be  a  last-minute  arrangement. 
Neither  the  United  Press  nor  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  served  the  broad¬ 
casters  with  results,  although  the 
Columbia  System  used  Hearst  _  News¬ 
papers  Service.  The  A.P.’s  action  has 
raised  a  storm  of  protest  among  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

Kent  Cooper,  A.P.  general  manager, 
told  Editor  &  Pi  blishf.r  this  week  that 
in  furnishing  returns  to  the  big  broad¬ 
casters,  the  Associated  Press  manage¬ 
ment  was  acting  under  a  mandate  of  the 
membership  which  in  1925,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  passed  a  resolution  "that 
the  board  of  directors  be  authijrized  to 
adopt  the  necessary  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  will  permit  the  broadcast 
of  such  news  of  the  as.sociation  as  it 
shall  deem  of  transcendent  importance 
and  which  cannot  by  its  very  nature  be 
exclusive,  provide  adequate  safeguards, 
and  require  that  proper  credit  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  .\ssociated  Press.” 

The  -■K.P.  on  election  day  sent  a 
printer  message  to  members,  which 
said: 

“That  you  may  not  be  led  to  misun¬ 
derstand  the  entire  situation  respecting 
broadcasting  of  the  .\ssociated  Press 
election  reports,  the  following  facts  are 
cited: 

".\t  none  of  seven  of  its  successive 
annual  meetings  did  the  membership  of 
the  .\ssociated  Press  rescind  its  reso¬ 
lution  of  1925.  which  held  that  in  the 
public  interest  it  was  advisable  and  wise 
to  permit  the  broadcasting  of  news  of 
transcendent  national  or  international 
importance.  Presidential  elections  spe¬ 
cifically.  the  board  of  directors,  in  au¬ 
thorizing  broadcasting  this  year  on  the 
same  basis  as  four  years  ago  acted  in 
conformit.v  with  the  standing  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  membership. 

"Radio  chains  this  y Mir  were  solicited 
by  another  press  association  to  buy  its 
election  retunis.  The  .\ssiKiated  Press 
cannot  sell  its  news.  The  price  quoted 
by  another  press  association  was  $1,000 
which  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
the  chains  except  that  this  would  have 
been  subsidizing  a  competitor  of  the 
.\ssociated  Press.  The  offer  was  not 
accepted. 

“Faced  hy  this  rejection  the  agency 
withdrew  that  offer,  and  it  may  gain 
some  acclaim  from  publishers  opposed 
to  broadcasting  by  its  announcement 
tliat  it  would  only  furnish  a  service  to 
the  broadcasting  chains  at  a  price  of 
one  half  of  the  news  agency’s  cost  of 
collecting  the  election  returns.  One 
half  was  estimated  at  from  $17,500  to 
$30,000.  That  announcement  did  not  pre¬ 
clude  furnishing  the  returns  but  merely 
established  an  increased  figure  over  its 
ririginal  offer. 

“Even  if  it  were  jiermissible  now  to 
withdraw  the  election  service  from  the 
chains  such  withdrawal  by  the  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press  would  amount  now  merely 
to  the  latter  creating  a  market  for  its 
competitor. 

"This  information  is  furnished  you  in 
order  that  you  may  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  published  and  unpublished 
statements  of  the  opposition  press  asso¬ 
ciation  referred  to.  It  was  first  to 
establish  the  practice  of  furnishing  free 
news  ser\ice  to  radio  stations.  Its 

announcement  that  it  requires  payment 
therefore  is  a  new  development  wTiich 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Associated  Press  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  as  respects  the 
future  .Associated  Press  policy.” 

The  record  shows  that  a  suggestion 
made  at  the  last  apnual  meeting  that 
tiw  1925  •  I'eyihition  be  're^cinoed  ,was 
n^ltd*  I  . 

'Mr.  CfKTpeV  sjid'that  had  he  refused 
to  give  the  ..A.P.  reports  to  the  radip 


chains,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
"presumption  and  insubordination”  as 
the  course  of  the  management  was 
clearly  outlined  by  the  resolution. 

He  said  that  members  who  objected 
to  the  -A.P.  policy  in  this  matter  had 
the  power  to  change  it  by  iMipular  vote 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  that  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  the  member  publishers 
of  small  and  large  newspapers  held 
equal  power.  The  management,  he  said, 
could  not  take  an  arbitrary  course  in 
a  matter  on  w’hich  the  membership  had 
expressed  its  desires. 

The  -A.P.  had  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  publishers  who  were  in¬ 
dignant  that  its  service  had  been  given 
to  the  radio  chains.  Other  letters,  Mr. 
C(K)j)cr  said,  commended  the  .iction 
taken. 

■A  complete  printer  service  was  given 
to  both  broadcasting  chains  by  the  .A.P. 

Karl  -A.  Bickel,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  issued  the  following 
statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“The  outstanding  fact  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  United  Press,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  what  it  interprets  as  the 
wishes  of  a  great  majority  of  its  news- 
Iiaper  clients  did  not  give  its  election 
returns  to  either  of  the  broadcasting 
chains. 

"The  United  Press  in  October, 
through  our  special  service  bureau,  took 
up  the  question  of  selling  United  Press 
election  service  to  the  Columbia  and 
National  Broadcasting  Companies,  and 
$1,000  was  quoted.  This  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  Columbia  people.  The 
National  Broadcasting  Company  de¬ 
murred  at  paying  anything.  They 
thought  the  system  entered  into  in  1928 
when  all  associations  gave  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  broadcasting  companies  in 
return  for  equal  credit  should  be  con¬ 
tinuer!.  Neither  broadcasting  organiza¬ 
tion  ever  rejected  any  proposal  made 
by  the  United  Press. 

“^te  in  October,  after  going  into  the 
project  very  carefully  and  consulting  a 
number  of  our  client  editors  on  the 
subject,  we  came  to  the  opinion  that 
any  disposal  of  the  United  Press  elec¬ 
tion  results  to  any  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany  unless  the  financial  return  was  so 
large  that  it  would  enable  us  to  give 
our  clients  a  very  appreciable  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  the  election  service,  would 
lie  a  real  disservice  to  United  Press 
newspapers.  In  an  interview  with  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  that  week  I  made  that 
position  of  this  company  plain  on  that 
imint.  .Again  on  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  we 
made  it  plain  in  a  statement  to  all  of 
our  clients. 

".All  proiHisals  for  any  character  of 
use  of  United  Press  by  any  radio  chain 
systems  were  withdrawn  on  or  before 
Nov.  1. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  Press,  the  factors  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  seemed  comparatively  simple.  The 
United  Press  was  the  first  news  service 
to  put  election  results  on  the  air  which 
we  did  in  co-operation  with  an  on  the 
request  of  a  number  of  our  clients  in 
1924.  W’e  believed  at  that  time  that 
that  was  the  right  course  to  follow. 
Changed  radio  conditions  in  1932  made 
us  believe  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
right  policy. 

“The  newspapers  pay  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  election  service.  The  broad¬ 
casting  companies  desired  to  utilize  the 
press  associations’  election  reports  for 
their  own  commercial  advantage  in 
building  up  their  reputations.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  would  be  in  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  to  sell  their  advertising  service  to 
national  advertisers  at  the  possible  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  newspapers  who  paid  W 
the  election  service. 

“This  did  not  seem  sound  to  the 
United  Press.  The  compensatory  puh- 
licity  that  the  radio  companies  could 
give  a  press  association  did  not  seem 
sufficient.  It  was  a  situation  in  which 


we  either  gave  to  our  clients  the  right 
of  priority  in  the  distribution  of  the 
election  news,  which  they  paid  for,  or 
in  which  they  received  a  real  cash  divi¬ 
dend  for  the  participation  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  companies  in  the  benefits  of  the 
service. 

“The  United  Press  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  broadcasting  companies  for 
distributing  the  returns  of  any  other 
agency. 

“VVe  certainly  have  no  criticisms  of 
any  other  agency  for  taking  any  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  desire  in  connection  with 
giving  election  results  to  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  systems.  That  is  a  matter  that 
rests  entirely  between  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  its  newspapers  and  the  broad¬ 
casting  companies.  The  United  Press, 
however,  could  not  see  the  justice  of 
giving  away  its  service  to  the  radio 
organizations.  We  felt  that  it  was  time 
that  the  radio  paid  its  way.” 

Last  week  the  methotls  by  which  the 
radio  net-works  were  to  get  their  elec¬ 
tion  returns  were  in  doubt.  The  United 
Press  said  it  would  not  give  its  .service 
away,  and  would  not  sell  it  e.xcept  for 
50  per  cent  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
cover  the  election,  estimated  between 
$35,000  and  $60,0(K),  whicli  would  lie 
applied  to  cutting  down  the  extra 
charges  publishers  must  pay  for  elec¬ 
tion  service.  The  I.N.S.  stated  flatly 
that  it  would  neither  sell  nor  give  its 
service  to  the  radio.  The  .A.P.  said  it 
would  not  pive  a  service  where  another 
service  had  been  sold  to  the  station. 

On  Nov.  5,  Saturday,  the  U.P.  sent 
a  note  to  editors  stating  that  “The 
United  Press  will  not  serve  its  election 
night  report  to  either  the  National  or 
Columbia  broadcasting  systems.” 

This  evidently  cleared  the  wa\-  for 
the  A.P.,  although  no  announcement  was 
made  of  its  cooperating  with  the  broad¬ 
casters  until  Tuesday.  On  election 
morning  the  circuits  were  installed.  The 
National  Broadcasting  system  had  a 
battery  of  A.P.  printers,  said  to  be  be¬ 
tween  six  and  ten,  and  two  Morse  ma¬ 
chines.  operating  when  the  returns 
started  pouring  in.  Columbia  had  three 
printers  and  a  Morse  circuit. 

Columbia  had.  in  addition  to  the  .A.P. 
Service,  a  direct  service  from  the  .Vcii’ 
York  Evening  Journal,  which  included 
the  I.N.S.  figures.  J.  V.  Connolly. 
I.N.S.  president,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
LiSHEJi  this  week  that  I.N.S.  had  no 
objections  to  its  clients  using  its  re¬ 
ports  in  whatever  way  they  wanted.  It 
was  his  feeling,  though,  that  the  press 
association  itself  had  no  business  fur¬ 
nishing  material  to  the  radio  that  could 
be  used  in  competition  with  the  client 
newsjiapers. 

Columbia  also  had  a  direct  telephonic 
connection  with  the  Nezt>  York  Tinies’ 
office.  Numerous  Hearst  writers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Columbia  broadcast. 
Frederic  W.  Wile  and  Edwin  C.  Hill 
announced  the  bulk  of  the  returns. 

•Arthur  Brisbane.  Hearst  editor  and 
columnist :  Walter  Lippmann,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  W’riter.  and 
G.  B.  Parker,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  were 
among  those  who  gave  election  messages 
over  the  National  Broadca.stinir  net¬ 
work.  William  Hard  and  David  Law¬ 
rence  handled  the  hulk  of  broadcasting 
returns  for  the  N.B.C. 

Both  radio  chains  broadcast  returns 
until  2  a.m.  .At  N.B.C.  it  was  said 
that  previous  arrangements  with  sikhi- 
sors  of  commercial  programs  had  been 
made  so  that  the  radio  company  suf¬ 
fered  no  loss  in  revenue  in  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  results.  Columhia,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  its  broadcast  represented  an 
appreciable  monetary  loss. 

The  message  of  Karl  Bickel.  U.P. 
president,  issued  to  editors  Nov.  5. 
reiterated  the  stand  taken  in  a  state¬ 
ment  printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
last  week. 


CIRCULARIZING  EMPLOYERS 

Increased  situations  w’anted  classified 
copy  has  been  noted  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  following  installation  of 
a  new  system,  it  is  announced  by  IT.  J. 
Harrison,  circulation  manager.  The 
Chronicle  offers  all  persons  placing 
situations  wanted  copy  a  circularizing 
service  to  3.000  employers. 


‘SALE’  COPY  HIGHLY 
EFFECTIVE  NOW 

Chicago  Store  Executive  Says  Public 

Response  To  Special  Offerings 
Is  Good — Praises  News¬ 
papers 

(.S'pM-id/  /(>  Kditok  &  PL'BLISHUK) 

Ciiic.tGO,  Nov.  8 — There  is  less  sales 
resistance  to  the  strictly  "sales  type” 
of  news[)ai)er  advertising  today  than 
there  has  been  at  any  time  during  the 
past  year,  declared  Leon  Mandel,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Mandel  Brothers  de¬ 
partment  store,  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Newspaiier  ad¬ 
vertising  is  attracting  more  customers 
to  the  store  when  sales  are  announced, 
he  stated. 

"It  has  been  our  exix-rience  this  fall 
that  whenever  we  have  offered  goods  of 
outstanding  value  at  reasonable  prices 
we  have  had  exceptionally  good  re- 
spoiLse,”  said  Mr.  Mandel.  “However, 
the  normal  resiionse  to  so-called  normal 
daily  advertising  activity  has  shown 
jiractically  no  change.” 

-Mr.  Alandel  expressed  the  opinion, 
however,  that  there  are  definite  signs 
that  business  has  reached  the  recovery 
stage  and  that  some  advances  are  being 
made  in  getting  the  upper  hand  of  the 
depression.  In  this  connection,  he  said 
he  looked  to  newspai>er  advertising  as 
the  best  means  of  aiding  retail  mer¬ 
chants  to  reach  the  buying  public. 

■Askeil  what  effect,  if  any,  the  new 
free-circulating  Dotcnlouii  Slio/ffing 
-Vcii’j  has  had  on  his  store’s  newsiaper 
budget,  Mr.  Mandel  replied  none  what¬ 
ever. 

“We  still  consider  the  newspaper  the 
primary  advertising  medium,"  he  said, 
“and  look  upon  the  Shopping  News  as 
merely  an  arm  of  advertising,  just  as 
we  consider  radio,  hilllKiards  and  direct 
mail.” 

September  brought  an  increase  in 
Mandel  store  sales.  In  October,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gains  were  checked  chiefly  by 
bad  weather  and  partly  by  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.  Mr.  Mandel  declined  to 
predict  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
any  decided  improvement  in  holiday 
trade,  as  comiwred  with  a  year  ago. 


GROUP  TO  BECOME  NATIONAL 

Promotion  Managers  Will  Extend 
Movement  for  Uniform  Market  Data 

George  W.  Kleiser  of  San  Francisco, 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Depart¬ 
mental  .Activities  of  the  .Advertising 
Federation  of  .America,  has  announced 
that  the  Newspaper  Promotion  and 
Research  Managers’  .Association  ha^ 
affiliated  itself  with  the  Federation.  He 
sent  a  message  of  welcome  to  Louis 
J.  F.  Moore  of  the  .Vc7c>  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association,  which  was 
affiliated  with  the  Newspaixr  .Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  .Ass«K-iation  until  last 
June. 

Mr.  Moore  said  his  organization  had 
ilecided  to  extend  its  movement  for 
accurate  market  data. 

“Therefore.”  he  saiil.  "we  have  affil¬ 
iated  our.selves  with  the  .A.F..A.  and. 
with  its  help,  will  carry  on  as  a  national 
group. 

“It  is  planned  to  make  an  effort  to 
establish  sections  of  the  association  in 
tile  princii>al  cities  of  the  country.  We 
have  in  mind  particularly  Detroit.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  St.  Louis. 
New  Orleans  and  other  cities  of  like 
tyne  and  importance  as  marketing  and 
publishing  centers.” 

USED  6  LINES  IN  COLUMN 

Use  of  one  full  column  of  classified 
advertising  space  in  the  Chicaao  Daily 
Xews  with  only  six  lines  of  printed 
matter  brought  e-xcejitionally  giKxl  re¬ 
sults  to  Wurlitzer’s  music  .shop  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week.  The  column  of  white 
space  down  the  center  of  the  classified 
page.  W'ith  the  message :  “Baby  grand 
pianos.  $295,  Wnrlitzer.  .329  S.  Wabash.” 
attracted  many  prosiiective  buvers.  The 
advertisement  was  rejn-ated  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  advertising  pianos  and  radios 
in  the  same  manner,  and  large  sales 
,ere  renorted. 
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CANDIDATES,  EDITORS,  ARE  CHANGED 
BY  DAILY  BET^EN  EDITIONS 

Neal  Jones  Succeeds  H.  B.  R.  Briggs  at  Head  of  Los  Angeles 
Record,  Which  Shifted  Support  From  McAdoo  To 
Shuler  For  Senator 


GAIL  BORDEN  MARRIES 


REMOVAL  OF  CHICAGO 
STATION  URGED 


(Hy  trlcijiuyh  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

E5  ANGELES.  Nov.  8.— A  60- 
minute  change  of  policy  and  editors 
was  effected  by  the  Los  Attf/cles  Record 
on  Monday  tliis  week,  the  day  before 
election.  .\n  early  edition  (about 
9  a.m. )  of  the  paper  carried  a  Page 
One  editorial  urging  the  election  of 
William  Gibbs  McAdoo  as  1  )einocratic 
candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator.  The  next 
edition,  which  appeared  about  10  o'clock, 
substituted  for  the  Mc.^doo  editorial  an¬ 
other  urging  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
"Bob”  Shuler,  prohibition  candidate. 

Immediately  thereafter  E.  W.  Scripps, 
chairman  of  the  Scripps-Canfield  News¬ 
papers,  of  which  the  Record  is  a  mem- 
lier,  amiounced  that  Neal  Jones  had 
been  apiKiinted  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  paper.  With  this  announcement, 
H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  the  former  editor  and 
publisher,  immediately  resigned. 

Jim  Marshall,  editor  of  Western 
Features  and  a  columnist  for  the 
Seattle  Star  and  other  newspapers,  was 
appointed  editorial  director  of  the 
Record  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Jones  offered  no  comment  on  the 
switch  from  Mc.\doo  to  Shuler  other 
than  to  state  that  the  editorial  attitude 
of  the  paper  after  he  took  it  over  had 
to  conform  to  his  convictions. 

Other  Los  Angeles  papers  featured 
the  switch  in  iiolicy.  One  paper  re¬ 
produced  cuts  of  the  McAdoo  ^itorial 
which  was  printed  at  9  a.m.,  and  the 
Shuler  editorial  which  appeared  at 
10  a.m. 

E.  W.  Scripps  on  the  following  day 
issued  along  with  an  editorial  by  Jones 
lieaded  “So  We  Amazed  The  Town, 
Did  We?”  the  following  statement, 
which  was  published  on  page  1  in  the 
Record  headed  “A  Frank  Statement”  : 

“.\lthough  there  have  been  wild 
rumors  concerning  the  policy  of  the 
Record,  there  is  no  fundamental  change. 

"With  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
newspaper  which  would  be  brighter  and 
more  interesting — a  newspaper  which 
will  be  able  to  serve  Los  Angeles  in 
fuller  measure,  I  have  directed  certain 
changes  in  personnel.  With  the  thought 
of  better  serving  the  people  by  putting 
in  their  hands  an  improved  newspajier, 
I  have  appointed  Mr.  Neal  Jones  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  this  newspaper. 
He  will  succeed  the  former  publisher. 

“Mr.  Jones’  outstanding  success  as 
the  editor  of  Scripps-Canfield  and  other 
newspapers  fully  fits  him  to  fill  this  im¬ 
portant  position.  I  feel  certain  that  he 
will  accomplish  our  plans. 

“To  any  who  may  believe  that  the 
rather  sudden  endorsement  of  Boh 
Shuler  for  Senator  represents  a  basic 
change  in  policy,  I  invite  those  so  think¬ 
ing  to  read  our  paper  for  the  next  few 
months  and  thereafter,  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

“These  newsiiajiers  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  myself  and  my  associates, 
all  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  only 
in  the  production  of  our  publications. 

1  “Our  stand  for  public  ownership  of 
I  i»wer,  our  belief  in  the  fundamental 
f  liberties  of  the  .\merican  people,  our 
I  contention  that  the  producers  of  this 
f  nation  must  receive  a  larger  share  of 
what  they  produce — these  things  are  so 
deeply  ingrained  that  as  long  as  this 
concern  continues  to  publish  newspapers 
it  will  always  consider  its  editorial  in¬ 
tegrity  as  its  most  valuable  asset.” 

When  told  by  the  new  editor  on  Sun¬ 
day  night  before  election  what  the 
Record  was  planning  to  do.  Mr.  Scripps 
is  reported  to  have  replied; 

“I  know  you  will  do  whatever  you 
think  is  right  regardless  of  what  your 
competitors  may  say.  I  believe  that  our 
editors  should  have  complete  freedom 
on  all  editorial  matters.  I  am  never 
going  to  give  you  ‘must’  editorials  even 
if  I  fail  to  agree  with  you,  because  I 
don’t  believe  in  operating  newspapers 
that  way. 


“Your  new  duties  carry  with  them 
certain  responsibilities  to  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  you 
can  succeed  in  your  new  job  if  you 
should  for  one  instant  feel  in  your  heart 
that  your  course  of  action  is  not  right. 
We  all  have  our  opinions  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  you  are  not  entitled 
to  yours — no  matter  how  different  they 
may  be  from  the  ones  propounded  by 
those  who  have  gone  before  you. 

“If  you  are  right,  if  you  always  main¬ 
tain  your  editorial  integrity  regardless 
of  how  overwhelming  the  odds  of  your 
opponents  may  appear  to  be  against  you, 
if  you  publish  a  frank,  straightforward 
newspaper  at  all  times,  I  think  you  will 
succ^.  I  have  no  advice  beyond  this.” 

Henry  B.  R.  Briggs  joined  the  Record 
about  eight  years  ago  and  for  most  of 
the  intervening  period  he  has  been  in 
complete  charge  as  editor  and  publisher. 
He  was  also  assistant  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Scripps-Canfield  News¬ 
papers.  Under  his  direction  the  Record 
has  led  in  many  local  and  national  con¬ 
troversies,  battling  militantly  for  free 
press  and  free  speech  rights. 

His  early  editorial  career  was  in  his 
home  city  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  on 
dailies  in  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  New 
York.  He  served  as  editor  at  various 
times  on  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  the 
old  Denver  Express  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  His  campaign  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  paper  in  behalf  of  Senator 
LaFollette’s  candidacy  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1924  carried  Cleveland  for 
the  Progressive  candidate.  He  resigned 
shortly  afterwards  to  join  the  Scripps- 
Canfield  organization  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


HARPELL  TRIAL  POSTPONED 


Radio  Committion  Examiner’s  Re¬ 
port,  If  Accepted,  Would  De¬ 
prive  Herald  A  Examiner 
of  Broadcast  Facilities 


Gail  Borden,  Chicago  Daily  Times 
drama  critic  and  columnist,  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Frey,  daughter  of  Charles 
Daniel  Frey,  president  of  the  Chicago 
advertising  agency  bearing  his  name, 
leaving  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  after  their  wedding  Nov.  2. 

SPECIAL  KELLOGG  DRIVE 


Attempt  to  Quash  Libel  Indictment 
in  Montreal  Fails 

(Uy  tflryraph  to  Kditor  &  Publlsher) 
Moxtre.m.,  Nov.  9 — .\n  effort  was 
made  today  in  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench 
to  quash  the  indictment  against  James 
J.  Harpell,  publisher  of  the  Montreal 
Journal  of  Commerce,  accusetl  of  pub¬ 
lishing  lihelous  articles  affecting  the 
character  of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  president 
of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada.  Although  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  move,  the  defense  attorney  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  postponement  of 
the  hearing  until  next  Wednesday  in 
order  to  allow  the  filing  of  a  special 
plea,  presumablv  that  of  justification. 

The  suit  is  based  on  Mr.  Harpell’s 
charge  of  irregularities  in  the  Sun  Life 
Company.  Mr.  Harpell  is  free  on  bail. 

GRAFTON  SENTINEL  REDUCES 

The  Grafton  (W.  Va.l  .Sentinel, 
effective  Nov.  1.  reduced  its  national 
advertising  rate  from  4  cents  a  line  to 
cents,  open,  and  from  3.57  cents  a 
line  to  2.5  cents  for  1001  lines  or  more. 


997  Newspapers  Getting  Copy  Fea¬ 
turing  All-Bran  Product 

Kellogg  Company  has  launched  a  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper  campaign  this  month  on 
Kellogg’s  All-Bran.  This  special  effort 
will  continue  in  997  newspapers  through 
to  the  middle  of  December.  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  is  sending  insertion  orders 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  the 
advertising  is  continuing  in  the  same 
papers  which  have  carried  the  All-Bran 
copy  since  last  spring. 

“Come  Over  to  the  Sunny  Side  of 
Life”  is  the  general  theme  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  timed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
more  cheerful  outlook  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  In  making  this  announce¬ 
ment,  the  Kellogg  Company  advertising 
department  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“All  of  the  si>ecial  campaigns  this 
year  have  been  most  successful.  No 
small  part  of  this  has  been  due  to  the 
unusual  and  willing  cooperation  given 
to  us  by  publishers.  We  are  going  to 
ask  a  continuation  of  that  support  in 
behalf  of  our  efforts  on  .\11-Bran  this 
fall.” 

The  agency  is  sending  all  papers  a 
small  quantity  of  four-color  posters 
which  are  to  lie  distributed  among  the 
local  trade. 


EDITOR’S  ASSAILANT  FINED 

Merton  Swift,  manager,  San  Marcos 
(Tex.)  Telephone  Company,  was  as¬ 
sessed  the  minimum  fine  of  $5,  after  he 
had  been  convicted  in  San  Marcos  jus¬ 
tice  court  Nov.  9  of  assault  and  battery 
on  Francis  W,  Faris,  editor,  San  Mar¬ 
cos  Daily  News.  Mr.  Swift  said  he 
and  the  telephone  company  had  been 
attacked  in  the  News.  "Telephone  rates 
have  been  in  controversy  for  some  time. 
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By  George  H.  M.anning 
{Washington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Nov.  10. — The  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner  will  be  deprived  of 
its  high-powered,  dear-channel  radio 
outlet  in  the  near  future  and  become  tbe 
only  large  newspaiier  in  the  city  lack¬ 
ing  a  radio  station  affiliation  if  recom¬ 
mendations  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  last  week  in  the 
protracted  “1020  case”  are  upheld  b\ 
the  Commission. 

Removal  of  station  KYW,  licensed 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  and  managed  by  the 
Hearst  paper,  from  Chicago  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  the  high  point  of  the 
recommendations  of  Examiner  Elmer 
W.  Pratt  in  his  report  on  a  series  of 
applications  for  permission  to  use  the 
1020-kilocycle  broadcasting  channel. 

This  frequency  normally  belongs  to 
the  second  zone,  but  because  there  was 
no  demand  for  it  has  been  “loaned”  to 
the  fourth  zone,  in  which  Illinois  is 
located,  for  a  considerable  iieriod.  Re¬ 
cently  there  have  been  many  applica¬ 
tions  from  the  zone  to  which  this 
assignment  belongs  and  this  summer 
drawn-out  hearings  were  held  on  con¬ 
solidated  applications  in  an  effort  to 
straighten  out  the  difficulty. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  proposals 
submitted  in  this  series  came  from  Sta¬ 
tion  WJAS,  Pittsburgh,  which  sug¬ 
gested  that  its  license  be  modified  to 
provide  a  power  increase  and  a  change 
in  frequency  from  the  regional  channel 
it  now  uses  to  the  820-kilocycle  as¬ 
signment  of  WHAS,  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  station.  The 
Pittsburgh  licensee  suggested  that  tlie 
KYW  assignment  be  given  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  return.  The  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  however,  made  no  application  in 
its  own  behalf  for  such  a  clunge  in  the 
radio  lineup  and  merely  was  brought 
into  the  case  because  its  petition  for  a 
renewal  license  was  pending. 

Examiner  Pratt’s  report  contained 
the  recommendation  that  the  WJAS- 
WHAS  transfer  be  denied  on  the 
ground  of  interference.  If  the  KYW 
channel  were  transferred  to  Louisville, 
he  said,  the  service  area  of  other  sta¬ 
tions  would  be  measurably  reduced.  The 
examiner  further  pointed  out  that  Ken¬ 
tucky  already  has  more  than  its  proper 
share  of  broadcasting  facilities. 

The  examiner’s  report  contained 
favorable  criticism  of  Herald-Examiner 
operation  of  the  station,  but  Mr.  Yost 
recommended  that  the  channel  should 
be  returned  to  the  zone  to  which  it 
was  allocated  and  that  the  Westing- 
house  organization  is  the  best-qualified 
of  the  second-zone  applicants  to  operate 
such  a  station. 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
case,  involving  16  applicants  and  23 
separate  applications,  local  observers 
are  very  much  in  doubt  regarding  the 
probable  outcome  of  this  matter.  Tbe 
Hearst  organization  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  counsel  at  the  hearings  and 
has  given  no  indication  that  it  will  pro¬ 
test  the  Commission’s  action  taking  the 
channel  back  if  such  a  result  should 


TEXAS  MEETING  NOV.  20-21 

The  Texas  Managing  Editors’  .\sso- 
ciation,  representing  the  larger  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  member  papers,  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Bryan  Nov.  20 
and  21.  Janies  R.  Record  of  the  Port 
ll’orth  Record-Telegram  is  president 
and  .Alien  Merriam  of  the  Ihillas  Tiines- 
f  Jerald  is  secretarv. 


CLASSIFIED  PARTY  DEC.  7 

The  classified  advertising  department 
of  the  York  Times  will  hold  a, 

dinner  and  dance  at  the  Park  Central 
Grill.  Dec.  7.  Members  of  all  news¬ 
papers  of  Greater  New  York  have  been 
invited  to  attend. 
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NO  ‘SHOPPER’  STOCK 
FOR  N.  Y.  STORES 

Cooperation  of  Large  Retailers  in 
Proposed  Advertising  Weekly 
Will  Be  Limited  to  Service 
on  Advisory  Board 


Plans  iur  publication  of  the  Xnu 
York  Retail  Shopper,  a  free  weekly  ad¬ 
vertising  circular,  were  announced  this 
week  by  Morris  Cohon,  president  of  the 
New  York  Retail  Shopper,  Inc.  The 
date  for  beginning  publication,  he  said, 
would  be  sometime  before  the  holidays, 
but  had  not  been  definitely  set. 

Department  stores  will  not  own  any 
stock  in  the  corporation,  Mr.  Cohon 
stated,  despite  the  fact  that  in  most 
cities  where  a  shopping  news  has  been 
successfully  operat^  the  principal  stores 
have  been  among  the  owners.  He  called 
the  “cooperation  of  the  larger  depart¬ 
ment  stores”  a  “necessary  feature,”  but 
said  that  this  cooperation  would  consist 
in  the  activities  of  an  advisory  board 
of  large  advertisers,  which  would  con¬ 
trol  advertising  policies  and  copy  regu¬ 
lations. 

“The  line  rate  paid  by  these  adver¬ 
tisers  is  the  actual  cost  of  publication,” 
he  said. 

A  printed  rate  card  announces  an 
ojjen  rate  of  40  cents  a  line,  with  thir¬ 
teen-week  contracts  at  the  following 
rates:  3,750  lines  (J  page  per  week 
minimum),  38  cents;  7.500  lines  (I  page 
weekly  minimum),  34  cents;  15,000 
lines  (J  page  weekly  minimum),  30 
cents;  and  30.000  lines  (full  i>age 
weekly  minimum ) .  26  cents.  On 

26-week  contracts  with  the  same  weekly 
minimums,  the  rate  is  in  each  instance 
one  cent  lower,  the  minimum  being  25 
cents  a  line  for  60,000  lines  (one  page 
a  week  minimum).  Mats  and  cuts  must 
be  paid  for  and  supplied  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Mr.  Cohon  said  he  would  make  known 
the  membership  of  the  advisory  board 
next  week.  Advertising  men  awaited 
the  list  with  interest,  in  view  of  reports 
that  a  number  of  the  largest  stores  had 
been  unwilling  to  aid  in  launching  a 
new  advertising  medium. 

minimum  circulation  of  500,000  in 
“accessible  homes”  in  selected  districts 
of  New  York  City  is  guaranteed,  dis¬ 
tribution  to  be  made  on  Saturdays  by 
the  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  Corporation 
under  date  of  the  following  ^fonday. 
Copy  must  be  supplied  by  Wednesday 
noon. 

A  clause  in  the  rate  card  disclaims 
liability  for  delays  due  to  “strikes,  fires, 
or  inability  to  secure  help  or  govern¬ 
mental  or  municipal  laws,  rules,  or  regu¬ 
lations  or  acts  of  Providence.” 

Mr.  Cohon  until  recently  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Philip  Wolf  advertising 
agency.  New  York.  The  executive 
vnee-president  of  the  Shopper  company 
is  George  C.  Williams,  for  many  years 
a  publisher  in  Philadelphia.  Louis 
Schwarz,  who  has  been  a  private  banker 
in  New  York,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 


CHANGES  IN  TORONTO 

Douglas  R.  Oliver,  for  several  years 
Ontario  parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
Toronto  Globe,  has  resigned  to  take  a 
similar  position  with  the  Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire.  Lome  McIntyre,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Globe,  and  formerly  its  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  parliament  buildings, 
will  cover  the  session  when  it  opens. 
Walter  Wraith,  police  court  reporter 
for  the  Toronto  Er'eninq  Telegram,  has 
resigned  and  Kenneth  Wells,  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  Orillia  reporter  has  been  re¬ 
called  and  will  cover  the  police  court. 
Bertram  Tate,  former  Mail  and  Empire 
and  Daily  .9/ar  reporter  has  Joined 
Hoof  Beats,  racing  publication. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  FOLLIARD 

(Special  to  Kditor  &  PcbcishkiO 
Washixgton',  Nov.  10 — Edward  T. 
Folliard.  formerly  featured  political 
writer  for  the  H'ashington  Post,  has 
just  joined  the  staff  of  the  H'ashinqton 
Herald  for  which  he  is  writing  national 
and  local  iK.lhics.  Mr.  Folliard.  who 
served  a  long  i)eriod  on  the  Post  s  local 
staff,  left  several  months  ago. 


These  men,  photographed  in  the  New  York  Times  office  this  week,  are  arbitrat¬ 
ing  the  differences  between  the  local  typographical  union  and  the  publishers 
association.  Left  to  right:  W.  N.  P.  Reed  and  Sigmund  Oppenheimer,  repre¬ 
senting  the  union;  John  T.  Saulter,  of  Indianapolis,  chairman;  Louis  Wiley, 
\»‘w  \ork  Times  business  manager,  and  Hopewell  L.  Rogers.  Hearst  News¬ 
papers.  representing  the  publishers. 


The  arbitration  board  which  has 
been  considering  testimony  to  de¬ 
termine  the  wages  and  hours  of  print¬ 
ers  employed  by  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers.  failed  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
through  conciliation  at  an  executive 
session  Nov.  10,  and  as  a  result  the 
terms  will  be  made  by  John  T.  Saulter, 
the  fifth  and  neutral  member  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Saulter  left  for  Indian¬ 
apolis,  his  home,  Nov.  10. 

Both  sides  completed  their  cases  the 
day  before.  The  minutes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  total  approximately'  1,000  pages. 

In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  testi¬ 
mony  it  is  expected  that  it  will  take 
Mr.  Saulter  three  or  four  weeks  to 
make  a  decision. 

Louis  Wiley,  Xew  York  Times  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  on  Nov.  7  answered  the 
argument  made  by  .\ustin  Hewson. 
president  of  Typographical  Union  No. 
6  in  which  he  characterized  the  Times 
as  inconsiderate  of  the  welfare  of  its 
employes  and  as  “proud  and  arrogant.” 

He  pointed  out  that  since  the  Times' 
pension,  disability  and  insurance  plan 
was  adopted  in  1921,  employes  in  the 
mechanical  departments  have  received 
a  total  of  $998,632.65  in  benefits.  Ap¬ 
proximately  29  per  cent  of  this  amount, 
he  said,  went  to  composing  room 
employes. 

He  pointed  out  other  benefits  the 
Times  gave  its  employes,  not  included 
in  the  former  figure,  and  cited  examples 


of  appreciation  on  the  parts  of  various 
labor  groups,  including  the  Times’ 
chajK-l,  for  the  aid  .Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
publisher,  had  given  employes  in  benefits 
and  otherwise. 

In  the  book  and  job  section  of  the 
printing  industry  the  union  arranged 
to  take  a  referendum  Nov.  11  on  the 
wishes  of  the  members  regarding  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  amended  scale  contract 
made  last  week. 

In  its  report  submitted  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  Nov.  9  the  book  and  job  scale 
committee  declared  that  it  unanimously 
endorsed  the  amended  scale  contract 
“and  trusts  that  the  membership  will 
be  guided  by  our  judgment  and  acceE) 
it  now  with  the  same  spirit  displayed 
when  the  first  proposal  was  rejected 
through  recommendation  of  a  majority 
of  members  of  the  committee.” 

The  report  criticized  Charles  P. 
Howard,  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  for  insisting  that 
the  union  accept  the  agreement  he  made 
with  the  employing  printers  and  for 
his  refusal  to  grant  strike  sanction  in 
the  cases  of  three  companies  which 
began  paying  employes  under  the  terms 
of  that  agreement. 

In  urging  the  members  to  accept  its 
report  and  the  modified  agreement,  the 
committee  said  the  changes  made  last 
week  removed  most  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  contract  agreed  to  by 
Mr.  Howard. 


FIRST  RADIO  PRINTER 
PUT  IN  OPERATION 


Automatic  Device  of  American  Radio 

News  Corp.  Installed  in  Plant 
Of  Greenfield  (Mass.) 

Recorder-Gazette 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 

Greenfield.  Mass.,  Nov.  10 — In  the 
presence  of  150  business  and  industrial 
leaders  and  advertisers,  a  strange,  in¬ 
tricate  and  uncanny  instrument — a  radio 
automatic  printer — was  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  ^itorial  office  of  the  Recorder- 
Gasette  at  10:31  p.m.,  Tuesday  night. 
.At  that  moment  Former  State  Treas¬ 
urer  John  W.  Haigis  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Recorder,  turned  a  switch 
on  an  automatic  time  clock,  thus  start¬ 
ing  a  system  of  receiving  daily  news 
reports  via  radio  printer,  the  first  to 
be  used  by  any  new'spaper  in  the 
country. 

The  printer  will  be  used  to  supply 
wire  news  from  the  Universal  Service 
for  the  county  morning  edition  of  the 
Recorder-Gazette. 

Paul  C.  Belknap,  present  publisher, 
opened  the  program  by  briefly  ad¬ 
dressing  the  gathering.  Before  throw¬ 
ing  the  switch,  Mr.  Haigis  said; 

“First.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
publishers  for  having  had  their  paper 
selected  as  the  one  to  be  first  favored 
with  installation  of  this  modern  and 
magnificent  invention. 

“The  equipment  provides  a  more  ade¬ 


quate  and  speedy  service  and  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Recorder-Gazette 
to  give  its  subscribers  what  may  be 
fairly  termed  up-to-the-minute  service 
and  one  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  the  large  metropolitan 
dailies. 

“It  will  prove  a  factor  in  encouraging 
the  publishers  in  developing  their  cir¬ 
culation,  particularly  the  county  edition 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  many  rural 
towns  in  Franklin  county.” 

Robert  Cotton,  station  engineer  for 
the  American  Radio  News  Corporation 
and  personal  representative  of  W.  G.  H. 
Finch,  inventor  and  chief  engineer  for 
.ARNCO.  was  pre.sent  and  explained 
the  details  of  the  receiving  apparatus 
to  the  gathering. 

The  New  York  transmitter  of 
■ARNCO  is  at  Carlstadt,  N.  J.  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  service  is  completely  auto¬ 
matic,  no  attendant  being  required  at 
the  receiving  end.  .A  signal  operates 
an  automatic  time  switch  five  minutes 
before  the  news  period  opens.  Patents 
on  the  receiving  and  transmitting  de¬ 
vices  are  held  by  the  .American  Radio 
News  Corp. 


REFUSED  POLITICAL  ADS 

The  Xctc  Bedford  (Mass.)  .Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  Mercury  carried  no  po¬ 
litical  advertisements  on  Monday  and 
T nesday  this  week,  refusing  all  such 
conv  on  the  basis  that  their  aopear- 
.ance  would  be  unfair  to  all  candidates 
inasmuch  as  they  would  have  no  op- 
IMirtunity  to  answer  them. 


CANADA  ADVERTISERS 
MEET  IN  TORONTO 

Prof.  Sandwell  Predict*  U.  S.  Action 
To  Stop  Gold  Hoarding — Tariff 
Has  Aided  Canadian  Mag¬ 
azine  Circulations 


^  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto,  Nov.  7. — Business  readjust¬ 
ment  throughout  the  world  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  changed  policy  in  the 
United  States  against  the  hoarding  of 
gold,  a  reaction  which  he  believed  would 
follow  immediately  after  the  Presidential 
election,  was  predicted  by  Professor 
Bernard  K.  Sandwell,  in  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  address  since  his  appointment  as 
managing  editor  of  Toronto  Saturday 
Sight,  before  the  Association  of 
Canadian  .Advertisers  in  convention  here 
last  week. 

Steadily  dropping  prices  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  business  chaos,  said  Mr.  Sand¬ 
well,  and  prices  had  declined  because 
of  the  hoarding  of  gold  by  nations  that 
did  not  need  it.  Intelligent  political 
action  by  the  United  States,  stopping 
this  suction  of  gold  by  creditor  nations 
would  ininiediately  follow  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  he  believed. 

\V.  F.  Prendergast,  Imiierial  Oil 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  president  of  the 
association,  presented  Mr.  Sandwell. 
Head  table  guests  at  the  banquet  in¬ 
cluded  h'.  R.  Dickinson,  Kent  Dickin¬ 
son.  Ltd.;  L.  E.  Westman,  Westman 
Publications ;  E.  Lome  ICady,  St. 
Mary's  Journal  -  Argus;  J.  .Atkins, 
Toronto  Typothetae;  Major  Hugh  C. 
MacLean,  H.  C.  MacLean  Publishing 
Company ;  .Acton  Burroughs.  Canadian 
Railway  and  Marine  World;  W.  J. 
Henderson,  Swift  Canadian  Company; 
K  G.  Smith,  Quebec  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph;  V.  .A.  Smith,  Parker  Fountain 
Pen  Company;  H.  V.  Tyrell,  MacLean 
Publishing  Company;  H.  Napier  Moore,  I 
editor,  Si ac Lean  Magazine;  E.  H.  ' 
Rimmer,  Canadian  General  Electric  i 
Company;  Judge  James  Parker ;  Graham  | 
Spry.  Parmer's  Sun;  J.  A.  MacLaren,  f 
Campbell-Ewald  Company;  E.  R.  Mill¬ 
ing,  Consolidated  Press ;  George  Ber¬ 
tram,  Lever  Brothers;  P.  G.  Sherry, 
Might's  Directories;  Adam  F.  Smith. 
R.  C.  Smith  and  Sons ;  E.  Roy 
Sayles,  Renfreto  Mercury ;  A.  Partridge, 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers’  .Associa¬ 
tion  ;  \V.  A.  Craick,  Industrial  Canada. 

.A  comfortable  increase  in  circulation 
had  been  enjoyed  bv  Canadian  maga¬ 
zines  since  tariff  had  been  erected 
against  United  States  publications. 

L.  E.  Westman,  past  president  of  the 
Canadian  Business  Publishers’  .Associa¬ 
tion,  told  the  meeting. 

Canadian  publications  were  suffering 
from  lack  of  revenue  but  this  was 
entirely  due  to  general  conditions  and 
not  to  any  lack  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  publication,  or  of  their  quality. 

.A  comparison  on  a  percentage  basis 
made  between  a  group  of  Canadian 
magazines  and  a  similar  group  of  U.  S. 
publications  showed  that  the  Canadian 
publications  were  standing  up  better 
than  those  of  the  country  to  the  south, 
he  said.  Since  last  June  the  Canadian  1 
circulation  of  33  United  States’  periodi-l 
cals  had  fallen  24  per  cent,  while  nine 
Canadian  periodicals,  including  four 
F'rench,  had  increased  29  per  cent.  j 

An  open  session  symposium,  presided 
over  by  W.  F.  Prendergast,  advertis- ' 
ing  manager  of  Imperial  Oil,  Ltd.,  in¬ 
cluded  as  speakers  J.  M.  MacLaren, 
president  of  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
Ltd. ;  E.  H.  Dickinson,  president,  E.  H. 
Dickin.son  .Advertising  .Agency ;  L.  E. 
Westman,  past  president  of  the  Canadian 
Business  Publishers’  .Association,  and 
E.  R.  Milling,  president.  Canadian 
National  Newspapers’  and  Periodicals’ 
Association. 


OCCUPIES  NEW  QUARTERS 

City  News  Service  of  Los  .Angeles. 
Inc.,  has  moved  from  its  old  quarters  1 
at  321  West  Third  Street  to  the  Broad- 1 
way-Teiiiple  building,  adjacent  to  the  | 
civic  center  area.  The  City  News  | 
.Service  serves  more  than  30  .southern 
California  dailies.  Marvin  II.  Willard 
is  manager. 
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Feats  of  Van  Anda  of  the  Times 

Pioneered  in  Daily  Use  of  Wireless  and  Adoption  of  Rotogravure — Held  Staff  to  High  Standard 
— Studies  Astronomy  in  Retirement  And  Has  Upset  Theories  of  Two  Authorities 


By  BARNETT  FINE 

Matter  of  Science  in  Journalitm,  Columbia  University 

Copyright  19Si  by  Editor  d  Publisher  Co. 


CHAPTER  VI 

(This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  si.r 
articles  on  the  career  of  Carr  V.  Van 
Anda,  for  28  years  managing  editor  of 
the  \^ezi>  York  Times.) 

Mr.  van  anda.  through  50 
years  of  active  work  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,  has  left  an  indelible 
impression.  He  has  been  something 
more  than  the  managing  editor  of  a 
newspaper.  He  has  been  something 
more,  too,  than  a  mere  builder  of  news. 
He  has  been  a  vital  force  in  the  world 
during  the  past  three  decades.  Despite 
his  lack  of  public  prominence,  his  name 
today  is  recognized  in  quarters  where 
praise  is  most  desirable.  Van  Anda  is 
not  a  household  name,  yet  it  is  a  name 
that  cannot  easily  be  erased  from  the 
field  of  journalism. 

His  contribution  to  journalism  can 
hardly  be  judged  by  the  occasional  im¬ 
portant  “beat”  he  achieved.  It  is  not 
enough  to  enumerate  the  various  in¬ 
novations  he  introduced  into  the  news¬ 
paper  world.  Nor  is  it  yet  enough  to 
say,  as  does  Dr.  Charles  P.  Cooper, 
Professor  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University,  that  Mr.  Van  Anda  is 
“really  one  of  the  greatest  managing 
editors  of  all  times.” 

Upon  analysis,  we  discover  that  it  is 
as  a  man,  as  a  personality,  as  a  power¬ 
ful  force  in  science,  politics,  or  eco¬ 
nomics,  as  well  as  a  leader  in  journalism 
that  we  must  consider  this  unique 
character.  For  Mr.  \’an  Anda  is 
unique.  His  friends  could  never  fathom 
nor  stop  marvelling  at  the  profound 
depths  his  mind  probed.  Nothing  dis¬ 
mayed  him;  no  problem  was  too  great 
for  his  penetrating  mind:  he  would 
never  accept  defeat.  Anything  he 
undertook,  anything  he  went  into,  he 
mastered. 

Possibly  the  Neiv  York  Times,  under 
the  brilliant  leadership  of  Mr.  .\dolpli 
S.  Ochs,  would  have  grown  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  international  proportions  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Van  Anda  had  been  its  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
journalism  would  have  reached  its  pres¬ 
ent  level  without  the  penetrating  in¬ 
fluence  of  Van  Anda.  His  value  to 
journalism  lies  in  the  elevating  tone 
and  brilliant  intellect  that  he  put  forth 
day  after  day,  night  after  night,  year 
after  year  ...  it  was  this  day  by  day 
record,  not  the  occasional  “beat,”  that 
must  be  considered  as  Mr.  \'an  Anda’s 
best  work  and  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  New  York  Times  and 
to  journalism. 

His  efforts  to  make  wireless  a  com¬ 
mon  news  carrier  is  an  example  of  this 
tireless  energy.  Although  Marconi’s 
first  success  in  transmitting  wireless 
signals  across  the  Atlantic  commanded 
world-wide  attention,  for  long  after¬ 
ward  there  was  little  practical  use  of 
the  facilities  provided.  The  earliest 
stations  at  Clifden,  Ireland,  and  Glace 
Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  were  remote  from 
centers  of  population,  and  the  controllers 
of  the  overland  telegraphic  connections 
with  those  centers  were  not  anxious  to 
promote  the  use  of  the  wireless  at  the 
expense  of  their  cables.  Without  their 
co-operation  there  were  delays  which 
made  the  wireless  service  almost  value¬ 
less  for  general  use.  The  New  York 
Times  was  the  only  important  customer 
using  the  wireless,  and  it  used  such  dis¬ 
patches  for  the  Sunday  issue  as  could 
be  prepared  in  London  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  not  suffer  by  a  day  or  so 
of  delay. 

But  this  arrangement  did  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Van  Anda.  Service  ought  to  be 
hastened  in  some  way  and  yet  not  be 
too  expensive.  New  York  newspapers 
received  their  dispatches  over  wires  run¬ 
ning  into  their  own  offices,  and  at  that 
time  a  newspaper  could  ask  for  a  direct 
wire  to  any  place  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  and  get  it  almost  instantly. 


Glace  Bay  might  be  reached  in  this 
way,  and  if  messages  were  on  file  there 
for  the  holder  of  the  wire,  what  excuse 
could  be  offered  for  failure  to  send 
them  along  at  once? 

Forthwith  Mr.  Van  .\nda  sent  a  letter 
to  Marconi  and  one  to  his  manager  in 
London,  notifying  them  that  on  an  ap¬ 
pointed  time — about  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  writing — the  Times’  corre¬ 
spondents  would  begin  to  file  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  wireless  all  its  daily  foreign 
service  originating  in  London  and  all 
that  could  be  conveniently  assembled 
there  from  the  Continent.  There  were 
protests  of  unreadiness  and  of  other 
difficulties  by  the  Marconi  people,  but 
Mr.  Van  .■\nda  pointed  out  to  them  that 
if  the  Times  could  cut  out  the  land-line 
delays  on  this  side  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  overcome  such  delays  on  their 
side,  which  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  make  the  service  a  success.  The 
Times  even  offered  to  lease  for  itself 
telegraph  wires  from  London  to  Clif¬ 
den,  but  it  was  found  that  as  a  foreign 
corporation  it  could  not  do  so.  Mr. 
Van  Anda  insisted,  nevertheless,  that 
the  experiment  be  made.  .-Xt  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  a  wire  was  obtained  to 
Glace  Bay,  and  in  ten  minutes  wireless 
messages  were  coming  into  the  Times' 
office.  They  continued  to  come  all 
night  from  London  to  New  York  in 
time  that  averaged  better  than  the  time 
of  cable  transmission — and  at  half  the 
expense. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Times’ 
famous  daily  page  of  transatlantic  wire¬ 
less  dispatches.  It  was  also  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  general  use  of  wireless,  for 
this  success  broke  down  the  opposition 
of  the  telegraph  companies  and  resulted 
in  their  consent  to  the  handling  of  wire¬ 
less  dispatches  on  their  lines  on  an 
equal  footing  with  all  other  business. 
The  wireless  page  was  at  first  received 
with  marked  skepticism.  In  i)articular, 
the  leading  newspapers  of  Germany 
demonstrated  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  such  a  feat  was  impossible  in  the 
existing  state  of  wireless  development. 
Mr.  Van  Anda  took  a  keen  delight  in 


bringing  their  comments  across  the 
ocean  by  wireless  and  publishing  them 
in  the  Times  the  next  morning,  with 
remarks  appropriately  chiding !  It  is 
impossible  to  know  how  long  it 
would  have  taken  the  other  papers  to 
find  out  the  expediency  of  using  wire¬ 
less  if  the  Times  had  not  started  it; 
however,  they  all  came  into  this  serv¬ 
ice  two  months  later. 

By  1913,  when  the  Times  moved 
bodily  from  its  cramped  quarters  on 
Times  Square  and  entered  its  present 
spacious  home  on  West  43rd  street,  the 
presses  were  built  for  a  24-page  limit. 
Few  could  conceive  of  any  paper, 
even  in  the  metropolitan  area,  that  might 
contain  more  pages  than  this.  Among 
these  few  was  Mr.  Van  Anda.  He 
argued  that  the  metropolitan  district 
was  growing  rapidly,  and  that  with  a 
future  population  of  10,000,000,  and 
with  new  industries  constantly  springing 
up  with  wares  to  be  advertised,  a 
24-page  paper  would  not  long  meet  the 
demands  that  would  be  made  upon  a 
newspaper  that  aspired  to  the  first  rank. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  the 
Times  kept  turning  away  advertisements 
in  great  volume,  sometimes  100  col¬ 
umns  in  a  single  day,  because  of  lack 
of  space — a  revenue  loss  of  $15,000  in  a 
day.  Mr.  Van  .Anda  pointed  out  that 
the  Times  could  “double-up”  on  the 
e.xisting  presses  and  run  48-page  papers 
without  installing  new  machinery. 
This  suggestion  was  adopted.  The  size 
of  the  paper  was  increased,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  Times  spurted  forward,  in 
circulation  as  well  as  revenue,  in  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Besides  increasing  the  size  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Van  .Anda  was  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  rotogravure  section 
of  the  Sunday  supplements  in  America. 
Early  in  1912  he  came  across  a  German 
newspaper  in  which  the  pictorial  illus¬ 
trations  were  far  superior  to  any  yet 
published  in  this  country.  When  he 
saw  the  new  type  of  German  illustra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  \'an  Anda  vowed  that  he 
would  never  be  satisfied  until  it  was 
introduced  into  the  New  York  Times. 


.An  opportunity  to  discover  whether 
this  novelty  would  be  practical  in 
.America  presented  itself,  when  Mr. 
Ochs  said  to  Van  .Anda : 

"A’ou  are  going  to  Europe  next 
month.  Run  into  Germany  and  see  how 
such  work  is  done.” 

The  managing  editor  went  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  Germany,  where  the  frankfurter 
Zeitung  obligingly  used  up  several  tons 
of  i)aper  to  demonstrate  the  process  to 
him.  Mr.  Van  Anda  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed,  and  on  his  return  to  New  York 
he  unqualifiedly  recommended  the 
process.  Presses  were  purchased  and 
the  famous  rotogravure  section  of  the 
Sunday  issue,  added  to  the  other  pic¬ 
ture-producing  facilities,  contributed 
greatly  to  a  tripling  of  circulation 
within  a  comparatively  short  time.  At 
the  high  prices  obtainable  for  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  section,  the  paper’s 
revenues  increased  enormously.  The 
rotogravure  section  was  soon  copied  by 
newspapers  everywhere,  and  throughout 
the  country  papers  used  it  as  rapidly 
as  machinery  could  be  procured. 

Once  again  Mr.  Van  Anda’s  judg¬ 
ment  was  vindicated.  Which  is  one 
reason,  perhaps,  why  Captain  J.  M. 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Daily  .XeziS,  says  of  Mr.  Van  .Anda 
that  “he  was  a  great  and  wise  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  one  of  the  biggest — ^'rhaps 
the  biggest — in  .American  journalism.” 

Mr.  Van  .Anda  insisted  that  not  only 
quantity,  but  quality  as  well,  was  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  Times.  He 
laid  down  laws  for  his  reporters  and 
copy  readers  which  unquestionably 
raised  the  high  cliaracter  of  the  paper. 
Not,  of  course,  that  he  tried  to  dictate 
to  his  staff ;  at  no  time  did  he  tell  any 
reporter  what  to  write;  each  man  had 
utter  freedom  of  action.  Mr.  Van 
.Anda  loved  the  smell  of  print,  and  he 
expected  others  in  the  profession  to 
have  the  same  interest.  He  demanded 
good  writing  from  his  men,  and  good 
writing  meant  a  decent  command  of  the 
English  language. 

“All  who  expect  to  become  journalists 
must  begin  as  reporters,”  Mr.  Van  Anda 
declared  in  the  only  address  he  ever 
consented  to  give  on  the  subject  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  “The  first  requirement  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  language.  You  must 
know  your  language  as  a  musician 
knows  his  instrument.  You  must  be 
able  to  detect  the  false  word  as  readily 
as  the  musician  does  a  false  note. 

“In  the  chemistry  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  Latin  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements.  Latin  may  be  a  dead 
language  but  almost  every  word  of  it 
is  alive  in  the  English  of  today.  If  you 
follow  the  Latin  vocabulary  into  your 
own  language,  the  latter  will  become 
known  to  you  with  a  thoroughness 
otherwise  unattainable.  But  in  general 
use  short,  crisp,  Anglo-Saxon  words; 
make  use  of  Latin  derivatives  only  for 
finer  shades  of  meaning. 

“Pick  up  enough  Greek  to  know 
when  you  come  across  the  word  osteo¬ 
genesis  that  it  has  something  to  do  with 
bones  and  is  not  about  the  hair.  Then 
when  you  are  sent  to  report  surgical 
conventions  you  may  not  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  will  move  the  surgeons  to 
threaten  not  to  hold  them  any  more,  as 
happened  once  in  this  town,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  newspaper  version  of  the 
proceedings. 

“When  you  go  to  work  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office,  regard  your  particular  task 
as  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world.  Learn 
to  distinguish  what  you  know  from 
what  you  think  you  know,  and  write 
only  what  you  are  certain  of  .  .  .  the 
vice  of  guessing  is  never  eradicated. 
Don’t  use  slang  unless  you  have  the 
faculty  of  seizing  on  those  slang  ex¬ 
pressions  of  today  that  will  be  the  idiom 
of  tomorrow.  A’’ou  may  not  invent,  but 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


PRESENTED  PLAY  FOR  CHARITY 


Scene  from  the  first  act  of  “Front  Page,”  newspaper  play  presented  as  a  charity 
benefit  at  the  Shrine  auditorium,  Oklahoma  City,  Oct.  26  and  27  by  Oklahoma 
City  newspapermen.  Sitting  at  the  table  are  (1.  to  r.)  :  Frank  Houston.  Oklahoma 
City  Netvs,  Harold  Brown,  Oklahoma  City  Times,  T.  T.  Johnson,  publicity  man 
and  Dick  Pearce,  Times.  Standing  (1.  to  r.)  :  Paul  Kennedy,  Harold  Mueller 
and  Tom  Yarbrough,  the  last  two  of  the  Times  staff.  Proceeds  were  given  to  a 
child  welfare  fund. 
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U.  S.  WRITER  HONORED 
BY  FRENCH  PREMIER 

Herriot  Personally  Elevates  Stod¬ 
dard  Dewey  From  Knight  to 
Officer  of  Legion  of  Honor 
at  Luncheon 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publishki;) 

Paris,  Xov.  1. — Stoddard  Dewey, 
dean  of  American  journalists  in  Paris, 
who  arrived  in  France  in  1809,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Xew 
Vork  Evening 
J'  o  s  t  and  Xett/ 
Vitrk  Jountal  of 
Cotnnurce  for  32 
years  and  now 
represents  the 
Washington  Star, 
was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  by 
Premier  Herriot 
h  i  m  s  e  1  f  at  a 
luncheon  given  by 
the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Assn. 

The  pleasant  surprise — as  pleasant  for 
his  colleagues  as  for  himself— came  to 
Mr.  Dewey  at  the  luncheon  given  by 
the  American  and  British  correspondents 
in  Paris  in  honor  of  Premier  Herriot. 
At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  Mr. 
Dewey  was  presented  to  the  French 
statesman,  and  when  he  learned  that 
he  was  the  oldest  American  journalist 
in  Paris  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and. 
pointing  to  the  red  ribbon  of  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  which  ornamented 
Dewey’s  buttonhole,  he  said; 

“Gmtlemen,  I  have  just  been  talking 
with  your  oldest  member,  dean  of  the 
.\merican  press  in  Paris,  and  learned 
something  of  his  wonderful  record.  1 
do  not  wish  to  leave  you  before  I  have 
changed  his  ribbon  of  Knight  into  the 
rosette  of  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Pre¬ 
mier  Herriot  took  a  rosette  which  was 
loaned  to  him.  pinned  it  on  Dewey’s' 
coat,  kissed  him  on  each  cheek  and 
made  him  an  officer  of  France’s  highest 
order,  to  the  applause  of  all  present. 

Friends  of  Stoddard  Dewey,  who  is 
now  more  than  80  years  old  have  often 
urged  him  to  write  his  memoirs.  Mr. 
Dewey  has  an  extraordinary  memory 
and  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  famous  events 
and  people  of  many  lands.  His  reminis¬ 
cences  include  life  in  Paris  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  HI,  the  Com¬ 
mune,  (Dewey  help^  several  condemned 
Communists  to  escape  to  England),  the 
Dreyfus  trial,  the  war  and  the  Peace 
Conference  and  all  the  big  events  that 
have  happened  since. 

In  spite  of  his  advanced  age  he  is 
still  active  and  every  steamer  carries 
his  articles  to  America.  He  has  a  fea¬ 
ture  service  of  his  own,  beside  repre¬ 
senting  the  Washington  Star,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  background  of  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  France  which  enables  him 
frequently  to  leave  all  his  younger  col¬ 
leagues  far  behind. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  he  is  not  only 
the  oldest  but  the  most  loved.  His  col¬ 
leagues  are  proud  of  him.  and  no  gather¬ 
ing  of  American  newspaper  men  in  Paris 
is  complete  w'ithout  him. 


ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Kearney  (Neb.)  Tributu'.  one  of 
the  largest  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
state,  became  a  daily  last  week.  Vance 
Beghtol,  editor  and  publisher,  former 
Chicago.  New  York  and  Paris  news¬ 
paperman,  announced  that  the  Tribune 
will  publish  six  days  a  week  only,  with 
no  Sunday  edition.  Beghtol  purchased 
the  Tribune  15  months  ago. 


"BUCKETEER”  IDENTIFIED 

Mrs  Tom  R.  Hutton,  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  and  Sidney  R.  Cavanaugh,  Press 
reporter,  identified  B.  J.  Sanborn,  in¬ 
dicted  “bucketeer.”  in  Broome  county 
court  recently  after  Sanborn  had  been 
brought  from  Chicago.  Sanborn  was 
held  in  $75,000  hail  on  their  identi¬ 
fication 


HUGE  MAP  SHOWED  ELECTION  RESULTS 
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Managing  Editor  Stublv 

HOUS.W'DS  of  Springfield  resi¬ 
dents  kept  close  watch  of  the 
Presidential  election  results  before  the 
plant  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Register,  where,  by  means  of  a  huge 
lioard.  measuring  ten  feet  high  and  20 
feet  across,  the  exact  standing  of  the 
two  candidates  was  portrayed.  The 
board  is  among  the  most  unusual  in  use 
throughout  the  country,  if  not  the  onl\' 
one  of  its  kind. 

Designed  and  its  construction  sujier- 
vised  by  Robert  L.  Stubbs,  managing 
editor  of  the  State  Register,  the  board 
presented  graphically  the  momentary 
standing  of  the  two  candidates  at  a 
single  glance. 

The  board  itself  was  a  large  map  of 
the  United  States.  The  entire  map. 
which  was  drawn  to  exact  scale  by  John 
H.  Ebers.  of  the  home  UKxlernization 
bureau  of  the  State  Register,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Donald  Suesen.  artist  of  the 
Register  office,  was  painted  solid  yellow 
with  the  name  of  each  state  painted  on. 

Two  complete  sets  of  cut-out  states, 
were  made,  also  drawn  to  exact  scale. 
These  were  painted  red  and  blue,  the 
red  representing  Republican  and  the 
blue  Democratic  states. 

Bolts  were  fitted  on  the  board  for 
each  state,  and  capped  with  wing  screw 
caps  for  quick  operation. 

At  the  start  of  the  giving  out  of  re¬ 
turns,  the  entire  board  was  a  solid  yel¬ 
low,  indicating  undecided  territory.  As 
soon  as  one  state  showed  a  definite  trend 


DAILIES  IGNORING  RADIO 

New  Orleans  Papers  Ban  Programs, 
Withhold  Mention  On  Speeches 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Pi  blisher) 
New  Orle.vxs.  Nov.  7. — The  method 
of  editing  radio  news  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  newspapers  is  an  indication  of  the 
local  publishers’  attitude  toward  radio 
exploitation.  The  word  “radio"  is  de¬ 
leted  from  all  stories  whether  by  wore 
or  written  in  the  city  rooms. 

On  Nov.  3  Senator  Huey  P.  Long, 
campaigning  for  Roosevelt,  spoke  over 
Station  WVVL.  New  Orleans,  in  behalf 
of  his  candidate.  The  local  newspapers 
printed  the  story  and  speech,  stating  the 
address  had  hew  made  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  which  was  a  fact,  for  the  .sta¬ 
tion's  broadcasting  studio  is  located  in 
the  hotel. 

Several  publishers  questioned  regard¬ 
ing  their  feeling  toward  radio  as  a  new 
competitor  in  advertising,  declared  that 
the  medium  w'ould  be  met  as  other  com¬ 
petitive  mediums  are  met. 

Radio  programs  in  New  Orleans 
newspapers  are  no  longer  published 
gratuitously,  the  two  larger  stations 
which  are  tied  up  with  the  NBC  and 
Columbia  chains,  make  their  daily  an¬ 
nouncements  in  the  advertising  of  two 
leading  department  stores  of  the  city. 
The  stores  print  these  announcements 
as  a  community  service  and  for  the  at¬ 
tention  value  each  has.  There  is  no 
other  source  of  information  regarding 
radio  programs  available  here. 


FOREMAN  IN  DALLAS 

J.  Howard  Foreman,  formerly  with 
the  Oklahoma  City  Nervs,  has  lieen 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.l  Dispatch. 


~  and  his  election  map. 

to  either  of  the  two  iiarties,  the  cut-out 
Ilf  that  state  was  placed  on  the  bolts 
and  screwed  into  place. 

To  facilitate  keeping  track  of  the 
actual  \-ote.  a  table  of  the  electoral  votes 
at  the  side  of  the  map  itself  was  ar¬ 
ranged. 

To  further  facilitate  matters  for  the 
watcher,  to  the  lower  right  of  the  map 
was  still  another  tabulation,  the  total 
votes.  Roo.sevelt’s  and  Hoover's  names 
were  placed  in  that  corner  and  another 
sliding  column  permitted  totaling  the 
vote  as  it  came  in. 

Special  standards  were  constructed 
in  front  of  the  State  Register  office  on 
which  the  board  was  securely  bolted, 
and  flood  lights  played  on  the  entire 
board  to  permit  easy  reading. 

.■\n  idea  of  the  size  of  the  board  may 
be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  above 
photo,  on  which  the  states  have  been 
arbitrarily  placed  regardless  of  political 
leanings. 

The  man  standing  in  the  picture  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  state  of  Texas  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  map,  is  Mr. 
Stubbs. 

The  states  were  cut  out  of  a  good 
grade  of  wall  board,  finished  on  one 
side.  Mr.  Stubbs  cut  out  each  state  in 
the  machine  shop  which  he  has  installed 
in  his  basement  and  which  he  has  made 
his  hobby.  Cost  of  the  board  ran  to 
about  $50  for  materials.  The  work  of 
assembling  the  board  was  done  by  \'erne 
Williams,  composing  room  machinist. 


SUIT  CHARGES  FRAUD 


Stockholder  Demands  Accounting  of 
Grigsby-Grunow  Executives 

B.  J.  Grigsby,  William  C.  Grunow  and 
five  other  directors  of  the  Grigsby- 
Grunow  radio  manufacturing  company. 
Chicago,  and  of  the  Majestic  Household 
Utilities  Corporation,  electric  refrigera¬ 
tor  manufacturers,  w’ere  charged  with 
fraud  this  week  in  a  bill  filed  in  the 
Circuit  court.  Chicago.  The  complain¬ 
ant.  Joseph  B.  Kiefer  of  Lakewood,  O., 
owner  of  100  shares  of  Grigsby-Grunow 
stock,  demanded  an  accounting  of  the 
directors’  activities  and  payment  of 
damages  to  the  Grigsby-Grunow  Co. 

The  bill  charges  the  directors  used 
funds  of  the  Grigsby-Grunow  company 
to  e.xperiment  with  the  electric  refrig¬ 
erator  and  to  obtain  patents.  These 
patents  and  the  right  to  use  the  name 
"Majestic”  were  sold  to  the  utilities 
company  for  a  “grossly  inadequate 
price.”  the  bill  charged,  and  also  that 
stock  of  the  new  company  was  never 
offered  to  Grigsby-Grunow  stockholders 
but  was  kept  by  the  directors  and  a  few 
of  their  friends. 

Mr.  Grunow  resigned  from  the 
Grigsby-Grunow  company  sometime 
ago. 

COVERED  FORDHAM  GAME 

.San  Francisco  and  Oakland  sports 
writers  who  went  to  New  York  for 
the  Fordham-St.  Mary’s  game  Nov.  5. 
were  Harry  B.  Smith,  .san  I'ran- 
ei.SiO  Chronicle ;  Pat  Frayne,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin ;  Curley  Grieve.  San 
I'ranci.sco  E.uiwiner;  Owen  Merrick. 
.'ion  I  rancisco  S’ews;  .-M  Santoro.  Oak¬ 
land  Post-Enqnirer  and  Milt  Phinney, 
( tahland  T ribiine. 


ADVERTISING  TURNS 
WHEELS  OF  INDUSTRY 

Value  of  Paid  Space  Emphasized 

Bjr  President  of  Large  Phila¬ 
delphia  Store — Big  1931- 
1932  Sales  Cited 

{Special  to  Editor  &  1'ublishkk) 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  7. — The  value  of 
constant  and  truthful  advertising  in  the 
successful  building  of  a  department 
store  was  stressed  here  recently  by  Dr. 
Herbert  J.  Tily,  president  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  at  the  formal  dedica¬ 
tion  of  its  new  building,  exercises  spe¬ 
cially  held  as  tribute  to  the  founders  of 
the  store  and  attended  by  more  than 
1,000  of  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  the  city  and  New  York. 

“The  public  service  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,’’  Dr.  Tily  said,  “has  a  larger 
significance  than  the  simple  one  of  sup¬ 
plying  a  customer’s  wants.  It  create> 
wants  by  the  legitimate  and  reasonable 
stimulation  of  desire  through  the  media 
of  well-written  advertising,  artistic  dis¬ 
play  and  intelligent  selling.  When  de¬ 
sire.  so  stimulated,  results  in  increased 
.sales,  the  wheels  of  industry  turn  faster, 
more  wages  are  paid  to  more  workers, 
who  in  turn  become  larger  consumers. 
This  way  lies  prosperity.  Experience 
only  need  be  cited  and  no  argument  is 
needed,  in  this  autumn  of  1932,  to  show 
that  the  slackening  of  demand  slows 
the  wheels  of  industry,  reduces  wages, 
increases  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and  brings 
in  its  train  all  those  other  sinister  fac¬ 
tors  which  betoken  depression.  Who 
can  say  how  much  worse  conditions 
might  have  been  in  the  last  three  years 
if  merchants  had  ceased  their  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  methods. 

“Despite  the  depression  there  were 
more  sales  transactions  in  this  store  in 
1931,  and  even  in  1932,  than  in  any 
previous  similar  period  in  our  history. 
.\nd  we  doubt  not  this  is  true  of  some 
other  stores  in  the  United  States." 

The  new  building  has  been  in  course 
ot  construction,  in  sections,  to  permit 
uninterrupted  business,  for  more  than 
two  years  and  is  on  the  site  of  its  found¬ 
ing  m  1863. 

Marking  the  dedication  there  were 
many  special  exhibits  on  view,  includ¬ 
ing  a  demonstration  of  the  details  which 
go  into  the  making  of  a  dailv  news- 
pper.  A  minature  newspaper  plant  has 
been  set  up  on  the  7th  flinir  with  type¬ 
setting  machines  from  the  plant  of  the 
Philadelphia  Reeard.  There  visitors 
may  have  their  names  set  on  slugs  as 
souvenirs  of  a  visit  to  the  store. 

NORTHWEST  GROUP  MEETS 

The  Northwest  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  fall  meeting  at  the  Lowry 
Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Oct.  28.  Association 
members  were  the  luncheon  guests 
of  executives  of  the  St.  Paul-Dis- 
Patch-Pwneer  Press.  L.  E.  Owens, 
publisher,  W.  F.  Johns,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  R.  J.  Dunlap,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  a  general  business  discussion.  Clough 
Gates,  business  manager  of  the  Superior 
Telegram,  presided. 

A.P.  GROUPS  CONVENE 

Four  Associated  Press  state  associa¬ 
tions  recently  met  to  discuss  coverage 
of  the  state  and  national  elections  this 
week.  “The  Iowa  group,  meeting  at 
Des  Moines,  re-elected  J.  Traev  Gar¬ 
rett.  Burlington  Hawkeye,  president, 
and  Ralph  W.  Cram,  Davenport  Demo¬ 
crat,  vice-president.  Victor  F.  Bar¬ 
nett,  Tulsa  Tribune,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  association,  which 
met  at  Stillwater.  He  succeeded  L.  R. 
Calonkey,  McAJester  News-Capital. 
The  Kansas  group  met  at  Kansas  City. 
A.P.  members  in  Arkansas  met  at  Hot 
.Springs  under  the  chairmanship  of  C. 
\'er  Beck,  Fort  .^mith  .American  and 
T  imes-Record. 

CARRERE  PROMOTED 

A.  F.  Carrere  is  advertising  manager 
and  Haywood  Lynch,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  id  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C. ) 
Nezes-.irgus  following  resignation  of 
M.  1..  Block,  former  advertising 
manager. 
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INTANGIBLES 


builds  or  retards  circulations,  makes  or 
scraps  newspapers  ...  and  all  the  forced 
circulation  methods  in  the  world  cannot 
succeed  without  it. 

In  Philadelphia,  less  than  a  generation 
ago,  there  were  thirteen  daily  newspapers. 
Today  there  are  five.  In  1895,  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  sold  6,000  copies. 
Today,  more  than  half  a  million. 

These  are  more  than  figures  from  a 
book.  They  represent  husbands  and  wives, 
mothers,  daughters,  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  business  men  and  women.  They 
are  all  that  make  up  a  teeming,  pulsating 
city  .  .  .  welded  together  by  a  bond  of 
interest  in  a  newspaper. 

There  are  many  intangibles  in  The 
Bulletin  advertising  rate.  Yet  that  rate 
is  not  even  the  average  rate  for  circula¬ 
tion.  Instead — The  Bulletin’s  advertising 
cost  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  America. 


The  most  valuable  assets  of  a  news- 
pap>er  are  intangible.  One  can  not  place 
on  an  advertiser’s  desk  a  half  million 
families,  with  their  homes  and  their 
hobbies,  their  joys  and  ambitions;  with 
their  varied  interests  in  life. 


Custom  demands  that  this  great  mass 
of  humanity  be  compressed  into  cold 
circulation  figures  and  quoted  at  so  much 
per  thousand. 


It  is  hard  to  demonstrate  that  reading 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  a  rule  of  nearly  all 
Philadelphians.  It  is  an  interest  in  common 
in  the  complex  life  of  this  great  city;  the 
one  place  where  nearly  all  may  be  reached. 

Any  one  can  print  a  newspaper.  Any 
one  can  print  half  a  million  copies  of  a 
newspaper.  That  does  not  create  interest 
.  .  .  does  not  make  an  advertising  medium. 

That  intangible  thing  called  interest 


Philad*lphla  Facts 

Number  of  bomew  In 
Philadelphia  . 428.399 

Total  circulation  of 
The  Bulletin 
(October  average)  510,735 

Percentage  of  circu¬ 
lation  City  and 
Suburbs  .  93',; 

•Number  of  families 
with  Incomes  of 
$10,000  and  over 
in  City  and  Sub¬ 
urbs  .  19,978 

•Bulletin  readers  in 

this  group  .  16,545 

Coverage  in  per  cent.  82.83 

•PiflTurea  from  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  Reader  Survey, 
compiled  bp  American  Assn, 
of  Advertisinp  Agencies. 
Write  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  income  groups  and 
newspaper  coverage  in 
Philadelphia,  as  revealed  bp 
this  survey. 


TheEvemimo  Beeeetim 


ROBERT  McLEAN,  PresiJtnt 
WILLIAM  L  McLEAN,  Jr.,  Viet  President  &  Trtntnrtr 


NEW  YORK,  247  Park  Av*.  •  CHICAGO.  333  N.  Michigan  Ava.  •  DETROIT,  321  Lafayette  Blvd.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  5  Third  St. 
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FEATS  OF  CARR  VAN  ANDA 
OF  THE  N.  Y.  TIMES  . 

t  Continiu'd  from  foyc  11 1 

you  may  imagine,  li  you  thc 

gift  of  imagination  in  any  degree,  you'll 
l)e  qualified  to  adorn  your  i)rolc>sion ; 
if  you  iKisses.s  it  to  an  exceptional  de¬ 
gree  you  may  rise  to  the  dignitx  of  a 
iK'st  seller. 

"1  once  knew  a  reixirter  who  could 
write  a  beautiful  story  witli  no  more 
than  a  single  small  fact,  and  at  the  same 
time  misrepresent  nothing.  ( )ne  day, 
talking  to  some  yxiunger  newspapennen. 
he  said :  ‘Never  cultivate  the  ability  to 
make  something  out  of  i|<»thing.  If  you 
do,  and  there's  a  big  wreck  out  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  with  plenty  .of  fact  and 
opportunity  in  it,  the  editor  will  hxik 
over  at  you  and  then  turn  and  send  the 
other  ntan  out  with  the  thought,  "Hetter 
keep  .''inith  in  the  office.  Perhaps 
nothing  will  turn  up  ami  we  ll  m*ed 
him  to  write  something  alxiiit  it.’  " 

"The  first  test  of  a  g<xxl  re|K»rler  is 
the  collection  of  facts  and  improsions. 
He  must  Ik-  eager  and  curiou>  alxmt 
everything  under  the  sun  and  Ixeyond  it. 
Next,  he  must  have  industry,  and  lastly, 
he  nni't  jxissess  the  ability  to  distiir- 
guish  the  true  from  the  false,  an<l  to 
give  to  the  commonplace  the  ‘touch  of 
nature'  that  will  interest  the  wlyile 
world,  even  if  it  does  not  make  it  kin. 

Here  we  have  one  reason,  forcibly 
expressetl  by  Mr.  \'aii  .\nda.  wh>  the 
.New  York  Times  became  sucli  an  ex¬ 
cellent  iiKKlel  of  g<MKl  Knglish  and  a 
standard  in  iiewsi>aiH.‘r  style  wherever 
journalism  is  tauglit.  I’nt  it  is  not  only 
the  rejxvrter  who  is  carefully  to  guard 
his  copy  from  inaccuracies  an<l  gram¬ 
matical  inconsistencies.  Mr.  \  an  Anda, 
.in  the  same  address,  considered  tlie  copy 
reader  fo  be  an  altogether  essential  and 
imixjrtant  factor  in  g<xKl  newspaiter 
writing. 

■  The  creation  of  the  impression  to 
be  made  on  the  reader  is  in  the  hamls 
of  the  men  wh<}  come  after  the  re¬ 
porter."  he  points  out.  "His  work  must 
often  be  recast.  It  lies  with  these  men 
to  make  the  news  interesting.  For,  the 
reporter's  work  done,  the  next  task 
falls  to  the  copv  reader  and  the 
make-up  man. 

“Let  me  commend  the  copy  reader  to 
you.  His  work  is  no  less  essential  to 
the  paper  than  that  of  the  reporter.  A 
first  rate  copy  reader  can  make  a  first 
rate  newspaper  out  of  third  rate  copy. 
On  the  other  hand  a  itoor  copy  reader 
can  spoil  the  work  of  the  Ivest  reporter. 
It  is  the  copy  reader’s  duty  to  recon¬ 
struct  and  reduce  copy  to  its  proivor- 
tional  sivace. 

“He  must  ixissess  keen  literary  ap¬ 
preciation.  If  he  cannot  write  bril¬ 
liantly  he  must  write  well  enough  to 
convert  bady  copy  into  good.  He  must 
be  able  to  apply  sandivaper  to  the  IxKlily 
excrescences  of  an  article,  hut  not  to  its 
soul.  His  range  of  information  must 
be  wide  and  at  instant  command.  He 
must  know  where  to  lay  his  hands  on 
the  facts  he  cannot  draw  from  his 
memory. 

“His  chief  joy  is  in  the  headlines. 
A  two  or  three  column  story  is  told  in 
50  words,  luring  the  reader  on  if  the 
subject  interests  him,  warning  him  to 
pass  on  if  it  does  not.  In  writing 
iieadlines,  describe  acts,  and  happenings. 
The  man  who  headed  Lincoln’s  assassi¬ 
nation  with  the  single  word  ‘Important’ 
would  be  lost  in  the  journalism  of 
today.  Don’t  be  too  metaphorical. 
Don’t  deal  in  treacherous  adjectives: 
stick  to  honest  nouns  and  verbs. 
Don’t  be  too  elliptical  or  you  won’t  l)e 
understood.’’  >, 

The  Times’  business  manager.  Louis 
Wiley,  an  associate  of  the  managing 
editor  for  more  than  30  years,  sums  up 
to  some  extent  his  former  colleague’s 
influence  on  the  Times  and  on  the 
presentation  of  news. 

“Mr.  Van  .Anda  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  news  editor  that  journalism  has 
ever  known,”  Mr.  Wiley  comments. 
“In  council  meetings  he  was  always 
vigorous  and  clear  in  presenting  his 
opinion,  but  invariably  he  was  ready  to 


hear  other  ix)int>  of  view,  eager  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  and  to  make  right 
judgments.  To  work  with  a  man  of 
such  high  conception  and  character  was 
an  inspiration." 

.As  business  manager  of  the  Times. 
-Mr.  W  ilex  knew  that  the  managing 
editor  was  IkwoiuI  the  reach  of  any  ad¬ 
vertiser.  He  also  knew  that  .Mr.  \'ai\ 
.\nda's  main  intent  was  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  reader,  and  this  he  did.  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  jx)ssible  discomfort  to 
auy  group  or  party. 

■"Mr.  \  an  .Anda  has  l)een  a  great 
newsi)a|)erman,  a  genius  in  the  gather- 
nig  and  the  presentation  of  news,  a  keen 
student  of  domestic,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  a  leader  and  director 
of  men,  a  fighter  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  a  .Spartan  in  the  handling  of 
the  news,  hut  an  exceedingly  human 
,  ixerson  when  no  principles  were  in¬ 
volved."  .Arthur  S.  Draiwr.  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .Vcix’  Fork'  Herald  Tribune, 
remarks.  ".Always  he  has  commanded 
the  resiiect  of  his  conii>etitors :  he  has 
never  failed  to  fight  fairly.  From  my 
more-or-less  objective  point  of  view  I 
dare  say  that  he  has  txeen  one  of  the 
really  great  forces  in  .American  jonr- 
nalism  for  more  than  forty  years. 

■'The  things  for  which  he  has  fought 
will  1r‘  attainerl  in  these  years  of  de¬ 
pression.  I’lunk  and  hypocrisy  are  at  a 
discount:  decencx.  simplicity.  g<xxl 

ethics  in  journalism,  -honld  now  have  a 
bit  more  than  an  even  chance." 

And  now  this  giant  of  the  press  has 
retired  from  newspaixer  work  of  all 
kinds.  Rut  it  would  be  unfair  to  use  the 
word  "retirement  "  when  speaking  of 
Mr.  \’an  .Knda.  Though  entitled  to  look 
back  in  i>eace.  to  let  other  and  newer 
hands  take  the  reins,  and  gaze  upon 
the  world  with  serenity  conscious  of  a 
work  well-done,  he  is  entering  upon  a 
new  world,  a  broader,  and  to  him,  more 
important  field.  Today,  this  mind,  re¬ 
leased  from  newspaper  detail,  is  con¬ 
stantly  adventuring  into  the  realms  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  cosmog¬ 
ony.  During  the  winter  months  he 
evolves  planetary  formulae  in  his  home 
on  Park  .Avenue ;  during  the  summer 
days  he  studies  the  heavens  through 

telescojies  from  his  home  at  Onteora 
Park  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  .Al¬ 
ready.  in  his  brief  venture  into  this 
mathematical  region,  he  has  disconcertetl 
two  leading  cosmogonists. 

Instead  of  trying  to  ascertain  at  what 
coastal  point  a  Deutschland  would  pass. 
Mr.  A'an  .Anda  is  now  endeavoring  to 
discover  whence  came  our  planets.  In¬ 
stead  of  outlining  his  famed  front  page, 
he  is  m>w  trying  to  find  out  how  long 
it  would  take  to  manufacture  the  sun 
if  the  ether  were  of  a  stated  density. 
With  his  analytical  mind,  it  would  not 
be  the  least  bit  surprising  if  a  "\'an 
.Anda"  theory  of  the  origin  were  s<xm 
announced. 

This  overiKjw  ering  interest  in  cos¬ 
mogony  is  not  a  belated  taste,  brought 
about  by  newspaper  retirement.  Mr. 
\’an  .Anda  has  always  been  interested 
in  scientific  subjects.  His  graphic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  first  use  of  Michelson's 
interferometer  to  measure  the  diameter 
of  the  giant  star  Betelguese  brought  a 
complimentary  letter  from  Michelson. 
He  was  the  first  newspaperman  to  sec 
the  news  value  of  Dr.  .Allx-rt  Einstein, 
and  columns  of  copy  boldly  stared  into 
the  faces  of  bewildered  readers,  who 
had  never  heard  of  the  achievements 
of  the  German  scientist.  The  managing 
editor  cultivated  a  taste  in  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  public  for  the  scientific  and  mathe¬ 
matical  adventures  of  famous  scholars. 
.At  a  luncheon  in  the  Times’  annex. 
Dec.  12,  1930,  given  in  honor  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Einstein  on  their  visit  to 
.America,  Mr.  Van  .Anda  “explained"  the 
theory  of  relativity  to  its  originator,  and 
did  it  so  well,  that  the  memlxers  present 
were  astounded  at  the  lucidity  and  thor¬ 
oughness  he  displayed. 

Today,  with  more  opportunity  to  de¬ 
vote  to  this  subject,  science  has  become 
his  absorbing  interest.  But  it  has  not 
provided  him  with  quiet,  uncontroversial 
satisfaction.  Possessing  a  natural  eye 
for  the  detection  of  errors,  sharixened 
by  50  years’  experience  in  newspaper 
offices,  he  has  already  discovered  that 
certain  leaders  in  the  field  of  science 


arc  not  always  accurate.  Hence.  Mr. 
\'an  .\nda,  during  the  past  two  years, 
has  Ixeen  applying  his  "blue  pencil"  with 
disastrous  results. 

.\niple  evidence  of  this  asxertion  is 
.^upplied  in  Mr.  \’an  .Anda's  article  in 
.Sc/Vaci'  of  -Aug.  21,  1931.  on  "The 
L’lixolved  Kiddle  of  the  .''olar  .Sys¬ 
tem."  This  article  has  been  described 
In-  astrononKTs  who  have  discussed 
it  in  print,  as  a  "devastating  criticism" 
of  the  theories  of  the  solar  system  as 
put  forwanl  by  .Sir  James  jeans  and 
Dr.  Harold  Jeffreys  of  Cambridge 
University.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  astrophysicists 
and  the  latter  is  an  eijually  distin¬ 
guished  geophysicist. 

.Acconling  to  .Sir  James  Jeans'  famous 
tidal  theory,  the  planets  condensed  from 
a  stream  of  matter  ilrawn  out  of  the  sun 
by  the  gravitational  ix)wer  of  a  passing 
star,  without  contact.  In  this  theory 
some  restrictions  have  to  be  imixosed 
upon  the  mass  and  the  density  of  the 
passing  star,  and  Dr.  Jeans  holds  that 
a  mass  twice  the  sun's  is  sufficient,  at  a 
proixer  distance,  to  draw  out  of  the  sun 
enough  matter  to  form  our  planets. 

Mr.  \'an  .Anda's  attack  on  Jeans’ 
tidal  theory  was  incidental  to  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  Jeffrey’s  version  of  that  thexjry, 
and  of  the  collision  theory  which  Jef¬ 
freys  evolved  when  he  found  Jeans’ 
tidal  thextry  untenable.  Mr.  A’an  .Anda 
ixointed  out  that  under  the  exmditions  of 
Jeffreys'  tidal  theory,  unless  the  mass 
itf  the  passing  star  exceeded  that  of  the 
sun  fifty-seven  times  (a  condition  highly 
improbable)  the  star  and  the  sun  must 
have  collidetl.  The  new  Jeffreys  theory 
holds  that  a  star  collided  with  the  sun 
and  drew  out  a  ribbon  of  matter  which 
condensed  into  planets.  Mr.  Van  Anda 
showed  that  planets  so  formed  would 
have  had  a  minimum  of  about  seven 
times  more  momentum  of  rotation  than 
they  actually  have  and  that  the  factor 
of  excess  momentum  might  have  been 
2.^  or  30.  This  i-alls  for  periods  of 
rotation  so  short — for  e.xample,  08  min¬ 
utes  at  most,  ami  possibly  only  ten 
minutes,  lor  the  giant  ])lanet  Jupiter — 
that  the  planets  must  inevitably  have 
flown  to  pieces  as  stKin  as  formed;  or. 
more  correctly,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  formed  at  all  from  matter 
possessing  such  motion  ! 

The  question  has  often  Ixeen  asked 
xvhy  a  man  of  Mr.  Van  .Anda’s  accom¬ 
plishments  has  avoided  publicity  all  his 
life. 

Mr.  \'an  .Anda  himself  once  offered 
this  explanation: 

“I  doti’t  care  for  any  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity,"  he  once  remarked.  “.A  doctor 
doesn’t  like  to  take  his  own  medicine  if 
he  can  avoid  it :  he  knows  it's  pretty 
had.  -A  saloon-keeixer  very  rarely  gets 
drunk  on  his  own  beer." 

Newspaper  reference  departments  have 
envelopes  bursting  with  the  fly-by-night 
record  of  some  actress  or  popular  hero- 
of-the-moment.  and  yet  can  show  only 
a  scant  half-tlozen  items  pertaining  to 
Mr.  \^an  .Anda. 

A'et  even  this  bare  record  annoys  him. 
.Asked  to  supply  more  material,  he  said : 
“I  don’t  need  any  record  left  behind 
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me.  1  here  s  more  of  a  record  here  | 
than  was  left  about  .Shakesixeare,  and  20 
times  as  much  as  was  left  abxmt 
Homer.” 

Never  in  all  his  life  has  Mr.  Van 
Anda  granted  an  interview.  Never  in 
all  his  life  has  he  knowingly  or  delib-  ? 
erately  spoken  for  publication.  Never  ^ 
has  he  attempted  to  get  his  name  in  the 
newspapers  in  any  form  or  manner. 

Nor  is  this  a  form  of  false  modesty. 
His  disregard  of  public  acclaim  does 
not  come  from  a  spirit  of  smugness,  of 
the  type  displayed  by  weak,  arrogant 
men  and  women  suddenly  thrust  into  I 
high  authority.  No.  Mr.  Van  Anda  I 
merely  considers  it  to  be  more  worth-  I 
while  to  act  than  to  talk.  ® 

Mr.  \  an  .Anda  has  never  grown  old. 

"It  is  said  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  bad  business  to  grow  old  in,’’ 
he  once  remarked,  then  added.  “That 
may  be  true  .  .  .  but  you  won't  grow 
old.  The  charm  of  its  work  should 
keep  you  perennially  young."  I 

To  witness  the  retired  managing  edi-  I 
tor  attack  the  problems  of  the  solar  | 
system’s  origin  and  disclose  the  errors  * 
of  a  Jeans  and  Jeffreys,  brings  force¬ 
fully  to  the  front  his  “perennial  youth." 
The  charm  of  his  work  has  kept  Mr. 
\’an  .Anda  young  and  will  continue  to  | 
do  so.  whether  it  is  mapping  out  a  city  * 
or  a  universe. 

-Although  he  is  no  longer  actively  en¬ 
gaged  as  the  head  of  a  vast  news  or-  . 
ganization,  he  still  l(>ves  to  analyze  and  I 
dissect  the  news  of  the  day,  but  is  quite  * 
content  to  leave  tfi  others  direct  contact 
with  it.  He  has  enjoyed  his  life  thus 
far,  and  disarmingly  admits  that  he  still  ■ 
enjoys  it.  To  him  the  world  is  still  | 
young.  It  is  still  fresh,  ever  able  to 
<ipcn  new  vistas  of  knowledge. 

ADOPTS  NEW  TYPE  DRESS  I 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  made 
its  apitearance  recently  in  practically  a 
new  dress  by  using  the  Intertype  Ideal  ■ 
tyi)e,  a  7-point  face  on  an  8-point  slug.  I 
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New  Y’ork  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
1 10  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


OTOGRAVURE  advertising  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Sunday  Star  has 
particularly  strong  appeal,  associated 
as  it  is  with  pictured  news,  events 
and  personages  prominent  in  the 
public  eye. 

No  section  of  the  paper  has  more 
interested  perusal  each  Sunday  than 
Rotogravure  —  which  means  that 
your  announcement  is  assured  the 

close  attention  of  practically  every¬ 
one  in  the  Washington  Market  area, 

which  comprises  the  National  Capital 

and  the  25-mile  shopping  radius  into 

Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 


of  all  Philadelphia  department 
jstore  linage  appeared  in  the  Curtis-Martin  News- 
papers  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1930  .  .  . 


'  Msm  of  all  Philadelphia  department 

store' linage  appeared  in  the  Curtis-Martin  News- 
papers  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1931  ..  . 


WJIv/p,  of  all  Philadelphia  department 

tore  image  appeared  in  the  Curtis-Martin  News- 

•  T"-‘  *  ' 

apers  duringvthe  first  ten  months  of  1932  .  .  , 


On  the  opposite  page  are  two  stories  of  recent  department  store 
events  in  Philadelphia.  They  vividly  reflect  the  pulling  power  of  the 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers. 
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On  SEPTEMBER  28th,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
made  more  individual  transactions  than  on  any 
other  September  day  in  the  history  of  the  store.  The 
event  was  “Clover  Day.” 

82.6%  of  all  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  “Glover  Day”  linage 
appeared  in  the  Gurtis-Martin  Newspapers. 

89.7%  of  all  money  spent  for  newspaper  advertising  was 
spent  in  the  Gurtis-Martin  Newspapers. 


N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY  conducted  its 
annual  “Snellenburg  Week,”  starting  October  15th. 
During  the  first  four  days  of  the  sale  it  rained  inces¬ 
santly  and  was  warm  and  unseasonable.  Yet  when 
the  week  was  over,  two  all  -  time  records  had  been 
broken :  the  record  for  dollar  volume  and  the  record 
for  individual  transactions. 

73%  of  all  “Snellenburg  Week”  linage  appeared  in  the 
Gurtis-Martin  Newspapers. 

83%  of  all  money  spent  for  newspaper  advertising  was 
spent  in  the  Gurtis-Martin  Newspapers. 


When  two  of  Philadelphians  greatest  stores  can  make  such  selling  rec^ 
ords  by  concentrating  their  advertising  lines  and  dollars  in  the  Curtis- 
Martin  Newspapers,  national  advertisers  may  well  follow  the  same 
policy. 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 

1^1)0  inquirer 

MORNING  SUNDAY 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


-  -K-  -J 

^bj|»tty,  PUt:*W^hU'^»  1^4^M^9;5tW 


BRITISH  AGENCY  MAN  HERE  TO  STUDY 
OUR  MERCHANDISING  METHODS 

William  Hinks  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  London  Office  Im¬ 
pressed  By  Progressiveness  of  Local  Dealers — 
English  Papers  Maintaining  Rates 


*tT^IKST  impressions  are  sometimes 

r  dangerous,  when  they  appear  in 
print,  but  they  are  at  least  stimulating.” 
declared  William  Hinks  ot  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  i-oiidon 
office  at  the  outset  of  an  interview  with 
Ki)iT(Ht  &  Fi  blishkr  in  Chicago  this 
week.  Mr.  Hinks.  who  has  l)een  asso- 
ciate<l  with  the  Thompson  advertising 
agency  for  the  i)ast  seven  years,  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  his  first  visit  to  .\merica 
to  study  distrilnition,  retailing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  methcxls  for  drug,  grocery  and 
confectionery  products. 

Discussing  the  outstanding  difference 
between  .\merican  and  British  adver¬ 
tising  technique.  Mr.  Hinks  ixnnted  out 
that  England  is  primarily  a  newspai)er 
country.  There  are  several  daily  papers 
with  large  national  circulations.  By 
using  five  or  six  morning  papers,  an 
advertiser  is  able  to  get  between  seven 
and  eight  million  circulation,  which 
covers  the  entire  country.  He  e.xplained 
that  there  are  many  go^  English  mag¬ 
azines,  but  all  have  limited  circulation 
and  there  are  no  ix'riodicals,  outside  the 
daily  field,  that  have  large  circulations. 

The  size  of  .\merican  newspai)ers 
bothers  Mr.  Hinks,  who  finds  them 
difficult  to  read  because  of  their  bulk. 
He  said  a  24-page  issue  in  England  was 
considered  a  “big”  paper. 

“When  I  pick  up  an  .\merican  news- 
pai>er  it  seems  to  be  dominated  by  re¬ 
tail  or  local  advertising,”  said  Mr. 
Hinks.  “Such  is  not  the  case  at  home. 
National  adverti.sers.  by  using  half 
jages,  usually  keep  pace  with  the  de¬ 
partment  store  and  retail  merchant  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Mr.  Hinks  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  development  of  run-of-paper 
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color  advertising  in  American  news- 
l«l)ers.  He  expressed  hope  that  British 
publishers  would  soon  see  the  need  of 
rotogravure  and  color  printing  in  order 
to  make  newspaper  advertisements  still 
more  effective.  The  nearest  approach 
to  color,  he  said,  is  the  recent  innova¬ 
tion  of  pink  inserts  used  to  attract  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  English  department 
store  bargain  offers. 

Price  appeal  alone  has  not  l)een  the 
sole  basis  of  British  retail  advertising, 
despite  the  depression  and  price  reduc¬ 
tion  by  distributors  of  unbranded  prod¬ 
ucts,  Mr.  Hinks  asserted. 

Touching  upon  the  policy  of  the 
British  advertiser,  Mr.  Hinks  declared 
that  more  advertisers  are  now  using  in¬ 
telligent  methods  of  research  in  a  man¬ 
ner  they  never  did  before.  “More  and 
more  are  looking  upon  advertising  not 
as  a  means  of  producing  something  slick 
over  night,  but  rather  as  something  that 
needs  planning  and  constant  study,”  he 
said.  “The  Daily  Mail  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  very  fine  market  survey,  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  advertisers  and 
agencies.  Other  national  pai)ers,  such 
as  the  Daily  Herald  and  Daily  Express. 
are  doing  the  same.  Merchandising 
service  by  the  newspapers  has  not  yet 
developcrl  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
in  .America,  but  is  going  to  grow  more 
and  more  rapidly  as  the  value  of  mar¬ 
ket  and  media  research  becomes  more 
fully  understood." 

.As  to  advertising  rates.  .Mr.  Hinks 
stated  that  the  British  press,  in  general, 
has  not  reduced  its  rates  and  is  main¬ 
taining  them  in  all  classifications.  “The 
rate  situation  is  not  as  acute  in  England 
as  is  api«rentl\  the  case  in  this  country," 
he  remarked. 


.Mr.  Hinks  attended  the  annual  .Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  convention  in 
Chicago  last  month  and  was  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  his  praise  for  the  work  that  the 
Bureau  has  accomplished.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  .A.B.C.  movement  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  only  been  established  a  short 
time  and  is  still  in  the  pioneer  stage. 
Nevertheless,  he  believes  that  the  .A.B.C. 
is  one  of  the  biggest  single  develop¬ 
ments  in  advertising  practice  and  will 
spread  in  England  the  same  as  it  has  in 
this  Country. 

Turning  his  attention  to  .American 
retail  merchandising  methods.  Mr. 
Hinks  commented  upon  the  progressive¬ 
ness  of  local  dealers.  He  was  amazed 
at  the  modernization  of  grocery  stores, 
large  and  small.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  way  in  which  grocers 
display  their  goods,  making  them  more 
accessible  to  the  buyer.  British  gnxiers 
could  learn  much  from  .Americans  in 
this  respect,  he  said. 

“The  effort  made  in  store  display  to 
get  the  goods  out  in  front  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  all  price-ticketed,  is  simply  fol¬ 
lowing  the  good  old  Woolworth  urge,” 
commented  the  English  visitor.  "Wool- 
worth  stores  have  been  a  huge  success 
in  England,  despite  the  handicap  of 
having  to  overcome  prejudice,  because 
of  their  goo<l  values  and  open  display 
which  makes  one  .say.  Til  take  one  of 
these.’ 

“The  English  haven't  tried  your  ‘help 
yourself’  stores  such  as  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  as  yet,”  continued  Mr.  Hinks, 
“and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  yet  whether 
they  would  l)e  successful.  .American 
women  buy  more  because  they  know 
the  price  and  can  get  at  the  product 
more  quickly  than  can  the  English 
housewife  who  goes  shopping.” 

Mr.  Hinks  explained  that  in  England, 
grocers  who  carry  the  staple  items  and 
canned  goods,  do  not  sell  vegetables, 
candy,  cigarettes,  etc.  One  goes  to  the 
“green  grocers”  for  vegetables,  he  said, 
to  the  confectionery  for  candy  and  to 
the  tobacconist  for  cigars  and  cigar¬ 
ettes. 

Chemist's  shojjs  (drug  store>  (  do  not 
^ell  ice  cream  siKlas.  ham  sandwiches 


and  soft  drinks,  but  deal  exclusively  in 
filling  prescriptions  and  in  selling  drugs 
and  toilet  goods.  In  this  connection,  he 
viewed  with  concern  the  price-cutting 
practices  of  .American  druggists,  espe¬ 
cially  as  related  to  nationally  advertised 
toilet  articles,  such  as  soaps  and  tooth¬ 
pastes. 

“.An  English  chemist  would  never 
dream  of  cutting  prices  on  toilet  goods.” 
he  said.  “Our  women  have  not  been 
taught  to  look  for  bargains  in  branded 
merchandise.  Pond’s  cold  cream  sells 
for  the  .same  jirice  all  over  England  at 
all  times.” 

.American  sponsored  radio  program, 
with  their  “commercials,”  offer  a  new 
advertising  experience  to  Mr.  Hinks  as 
contrasted  with  the  British  government- 
controlled  broadcasting  system.  He  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  commercial  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  a  success  in  his  coun¬ 
try.  .As  an  advertising  man,  he  would 
welcome  the  radio  as  a  new  advertising 
medium,  hut  whether  or  not  sponsored 
programs  would  be  popular,  from  the 
English  listener's  point  of  view,  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  answered.  .At  the 
present  time,  advertisers  are  using  for¬ 
eign  radio  stations  in  France  and  Ire¬ 
land  to  reach  portions  of  England  and 
are  experimenting  fair  success,  he 
stated. 

Mr.  Hinks  will  continue  his  visit  here 
until  the  middle  of  December.  He  will 
sj)end  some  time  in  New  York  City  and 
Toronto,  Canada.  Since  becoming  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
("ompany,  he  has  traveled  extensivelv 
through  continental  Europe  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  media  selection.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  he  is  London  representative  for 
a  number  of  agency  accounts.  The 
London  office  directs  the  advertising  of 
such  well-known  products  as  Row’ntrees. 
Horlick’s  Malted  Milk,  Lux,  Lux  Toilet 
Soap,  Pond’s  Creams  and  others. 

CALIFORNIANS  MEETING 

Members  of  the  California  Press 
.Association  were  to  hold  their  annual 
business  convention  at  the  St.  P'rancis 
Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Xov.  11  and  12. 
Friend  W.  Richardson  is  president. 
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'  Another  Example  of  the  Quality  ol  NEA  Service  FeaWres!  Jock  Sutherlaoo, 

*  c6a^  .bf^the  famous  Pitt  Panthers  who  4iave  conquered  Notre  Dame,  Ariwy  "•  F 
and  Penn  and  afe  well  on  their  way  toward  the  fla^nai  championship,  writes 

1 1.  exq^ively  three^  times  weekly  for  NEA  Service.  ^  These  stories  go  to  NEA 

*  clients  without  extra  charge,  as  part  of  the  l>e^  buy  on  'the  feature  niarket* 

i*  NEA  Service,  Inc. 


*  fTh*  WorW*  N*w*p«p*r  Fcahir*  S«.rvtQi» 


fcoo  .'Jl^ST  THIRD  ST., 
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This 


is  the  New  York  Automobile  Market 


Almost  %  of  all  passenger  cars  are  registered  IN  THE  SUBURBS! 

(Only  about  registered  in  New  YWk  City  proper) 


J.O  SKix  automobiles  in  New  York  toilay 
that  part  of  the  metropolitan  market  wliioli 
buys  the  most  automobiles. 

Of  the  Ivkil.OOO  passenger  cars  registered  in 
the  New  York  market,  913, (MM)  of  them  [62.5%] 
are  owned  in  the  suburbs.  The  rest,  514,000 
[37.5%]  are  city -owned. 

More  and  more  automobile  men  are  realizing 
that  while  New  York’s  suburbs  have  30%  fewer 
families  than  the  city  they  account  for  nearly 
70%  more  passenger  cars. 

So  it  pays  Unlay  [as  it  has  consistently  paid  in 
the  past]  to  use  the  newspaper  that  pours  a  greater 
proporti«)n  of  its  circulation  into  the  suburbs  than 
any  other  .  .  .  that  gets  into  those  New  York 
homes,  in  city  and  suburbs,  that  you  want  to  sell 
— the  Herald  Tribune. 


The  opportunity  to  sell  new  cars  here  continues 
to  expand.  Even  in  1931  the  New  York  market 
bought  more  new'  cars  than  in  prosperous  ’27 
— while  the  country  as  a  whole  bought  fewer.  In 
1931  New  York  bought  more  than  10%  of  all  new 
cars  in  the  U.  S.  (in  1927  it  bought  7%)  .  .  . 
And  in  the  first  5  months  of  1932  the  New  York 
market  absorbed  12%. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  include  able-to-buy 
New  Yorkers  among  your  customers,  talk  to  them 
through  the  pages  of  the  interesting  newspaper 
that  serves  them  every  day  in  the  week,  that  has 
brought  customers  into  the  1,988  showrooms  in 
and  around  New  York.  ,  ' 


read 


We  have  some  important  facts  that 
guide  wi/r  New  York  sidling  campaign, 
to  show  them  to  vou. 


NEW  YORK 


Nkw  York:  Main  Officr,  230  Weat  4liit  Strrct  •  Boston: 
C^rr«>ll  Jiidwin  Swan,  926  Park  Stiuare  Building  •  Sari 
Francisco:  VrnTr  and  Omklin,  3  Third  Strm  •  Ciiioago: 
John  B.  U  tMNlwanl,  Inc,  360  N.  Mirhiftan  Ave.  •  Oktri^t: 
Jnhii  B.  WiMMlward,  Inc.,  6-233  (vcncral  Motors  Bldg.  • 
P\His  Kihtion:  The  New  York  Herald,  21  Kue  dc  Bcrri. 
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Based  on  an  interview  with  FRANK  G.  HUBBARD 


If  you  are  using  the  normal 
channels  of  distribution,  the  jobber 
and  retailer,  it  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  your  advertising  that  they  see 
your  consumer  advertisements. 

Failure  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  trade  is  the  most  costly  sin  of 
omission  in  advertising. 

For  even  the  most  powerful 
advertising  creates  a  very  much 
greater  volume  of  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  than  of  consumer  demand. 


riii 


And  you  must  educate  the  seller 
to  convert  consumer  acceptance 
into  sales  if  you  want  to  get  the  last 
ounce  of  pulling  power  out  of  every 
dollar  you  put  into  advertising. 

The  newspaper  will  help  you  do 
this.  It  is  the  one  advertising 
medium  which  all  parties  to  a  trade, 
manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer 
and  consumer,  both  read  as  con¬ 
sumers  and  advertise  in  either  in  a 
large  or  in  a  small  way.  The  right 
type  of  newspaper  advertising 
brings  all  the  interested  parties  to¬ 
gether  as  in  a  sales  conference. 

Next  to  the  Bible,  the  newspaper 
is  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the 
lives  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
the  greatest  common  interest  shared 
by  everybody — the  common  meet¬ 
ing  ground  of  public  (mass)  opinion. 
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BUYER 


Talks  with 

Famous  Advertising  Men  on 

PRIMACY  of  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


THESE  KEY  NEWSPAPERS 
COVER  THEIR  MARKETS 


Akron  Beacon-Joi  rnai. 
-Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Ghaitanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribl  ne 
Gincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 
Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Col  rant 
Indianapolis  News 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
Nevi  Bedford  Mercurv 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokes.man-Remew 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

(8  Dailies) 

Waterbury  A-merican 

W.ATERBURY  REPUBLICAN 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


Fivery  Market  is  Thor¬ 
oughly  Covered  by  its 
JSewspapers  .  .  . 

The  seller  as  well  as  the  buyer 
reads  the  newspaper.  It  has  his 
complete  confidence  because  he 
knows  that  all  his  customers  read 
it.  This  simplifies  merchandising. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  high  in 
attention  value  because  each  and 
every  newspaper  is  an  oracle  in  its 
own  home  town  and  environs. 

Great  businesses  are  run  by  the 
calendar.  The  newspaper  schedule 
can  be  laid  out  so  that  advertising, 
as  well  as  other  sales  costs,  appears 
as  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  is  of  particular  importance 
when  balance  sheets  indicate  that 
most  efforts  of  the  current  year  are 
to  stay  “in  the  black.” 

Newspaper  advertising  can  be 
timed  to  meet  improvements  or 
other  changes  in  style  or  modes, 
competitive  conditions,  and  the 
schedule  of  the  sales  force. 


The  history  of  the  world  is  written 
in  the  newspaper  day  by  day. 

There  is  a  newspaper  in  every 
hamlet  and  town  that  is  the  “guide, 
philosopher  and  friend”  of  whole¬ 
saler  and  retailer,  as  well  as  of  the 
consumer.  Every  jobber  and  every 
retailer  have  gone  through  numer¬ 
ous  co-operative  sales  campaigns 
with  their  local  newspapers.  They 
have  seen  and  they  have  helped 
newspaper  advertising  establish 
one  new  product  after  another  in  a 
never  ending  stream. 

They  are  ready  to  co-operate  at 
all  times  with  the  manufacturer  of 
any  new  worthwhile  product,  that 
they  consider  a  repeater,  who  will 
do  adequate  advertising  to  their 
trade  in  their  local  newspapers. 


The  machine-gun  effect  of  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  can  be  had  only  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

Newspapers  eliminate  the  worst 
form  of  selling  waste,  advertising 
where  distribution  is  inadequate. 

At  a  time  when  a  manufacturer 
is  unwilling  to  do  any  pioneering, 
with  the  aid  of  newspapers  he  can 
concentrate  on  old  established 
markets  of  known  responsiveness 
instead  of  scattering  his  fire. 
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START  THE  NEW  DEAL  NOW! 

TFIK  maniiilicent  nt-ws-gatheriuK  organizatiim 
of  the  American  jiress — newspai>ers  and  news 
a»ociati<>iis — has  never  been  J)etter  demon¬ 
strated  nor  more  thoroughly  justified  than  in  it- 
rejMirting  of  the  national,  state,  and  local  election' 
this  week.  The  ))et»|)le.  in  unprecedented  force,  reg- 
isteretl  tlieir  will  at  the  polls  Tuesday,  and  before 
Wednesday’s  sun  rose,  the  full  iinitort  <»f  their  deci¬ 
sion,  with  its  implications,  was  known  in  practically 
every  city,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land. 

In  other  times  and  other  countries,  lacking  the 
facilities  of  a  press  economically  and  politically 
free,  dissatisfaction  with  current  government  as 
deep  as  that  indicated  by  Tuesday’s  results  would 
have  been  manifested  with  violence,  and  prohablx 
have  led  to  profound  and  abrupt  changes  in  govern¬ 
mental  philosophies.  The  existing  order  would  have 


R  I  A.  L 


APPRECIATION 


The  imiHirtance  of  the  negative  success 
achieved  by  the  .\merican  delegation  at  the 
Madrid  Radio  and  Radio-Telegraph  Confer¬ 
ence  is  well  estimated  by  St.  Loiii.t  i>tar  and  Tinit's 
in  an  editorial  published  Xov.  7.  Appreciatively, 
we  reproduce  the  comment,  with  its  remarks  on  the 
part  taken  by  Kiuk*  &  Pi  blishkr  in  obtaining  ade- 


tiuate  representation  of  the  I'nited  States  and  an  ade- 
(|uate  understanding  of  the  censorship  plots  being 
hatched  abroad,  in  the  face  of  apparent  administra¬ 
tion  indifference.  The  censorship  fight  is  far  from 
won.  even  here ;  the  powers  seeking  interested  sup- 


FOR  FUTURE  CONSIDERATION  pression  or  distortion  are  never  dormant,  but  a  press 

alive  to  its  resixmsibilities  and  privileges  cannot  lose 


AMOX(i  the  so  tar  unweighahle  items  in  the  them  under  .\merican  institutions.  The  Star  and 

clouds  of  dust  slowly  settling  from  the  Presi-  Times’  editorial  evidencing  such  craft  consciousness, 

dential  campaign  and  the  crashing  Roosevelt  is  as  follows : 


been  shaketi  to  its  foundations,  with  economic  hav(K‘ 
and  ruin  beyond  reiair  for  decades.  The  mass  in 
all  civilizations  fears  what  it  cannot  understand,  and 
it  cannot  understand  what  it  cannot  see  and  feel. 

I  iider  our  free  press  system,  with  all  its  defects, 
the  worst  is  paraded  for  all  to  view  and  estimate. 
J'he  story  is  told  in  all  its  phases,  and  though  ideas 
differ  on  how  much  it  is  read  and  understood  by  the 
elect(»rate.  the  event  usually  proves  that  the  sound, 
'ane.  will  of  the  people  is  based  on  understanding  of 
fundamentals. 

Tortured  by  three  years  of  incessant  ecomtinic 
-queezing  that  threatened  the  eventual  destruction 
Ilf  all  iiur  1h lasted  standards,  the  people  welcome*! 
the  "new  deal”  offered  by  the  successful  i>art\ . 
Some  of  them  wanted  beer,  many  lielieve  that  ec<»- 
niiinic  relief  will  follow  mixliffcation  of  liquor  laws, 
hut  the  great  mass  demand  governmental  function¬ 
ing  to  end  the  march  toward  insecurity  and  ptivertx 
Ilf  the  working  man  and  woman.  The  story  is  one 
of  undivided  councils — a  clear  popular  mandate  to 
tile  victors. 

To  what  extent  governmetital  action  can  afford 
gennine  relief  no  titan  knows.  The  American  tradi¬ 
tion  of  laissez-faire  has  been  left  far  behind  since 
1929,  and  it  may  be  left  still  more  remote  by  coming 
de\elopments,  but  the  prospects  are  otherwise. 
There  are  ample  private  resources,  liquid  and  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  use.  to  restore  at  least  half  of 
the  production  volume  lost  since  1929  and  to  put  not 
less  than  4,000,000  men  back  to  work.  Domestic 
arrears  of  consumption  in  articles  above  bare  necessi- 
tude,  but  well  below  luxury,  call  for  replenishment 
that  has  beeti  delayed  more  by  fear  of  events  than 
by  lack  of  power  to  buy. 

To  await  {lolitical  action  under  the  new  disiiensa- 
tion  may  delay  recovery  four  months  or  more,  with 
little  reason.  The  motive  power  now  jiaralyzed  in 
idle  bank  reserves  and  hoardings  can  quickly  end 
the  country’s  major  troubles  by  deciding  to  face  the 
future  with  as  much  courage  as  the  nation  showed 
on  Tuesday.  Capital’s  reward  is  based  upon  its 
willingness  to  assume  risk  of  legitimate  business — 
the  production  of  goods,  distribution  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  home,  with  employment  and  pay  for  all 
concerned  in  the  process  and  for  the  advertising  that 
expedites  and  multiplies  its  results. 

Unlock  the  jam  in  the  capital  flow  and  the  United 
States  can  breathe  again  without  pain  in  preparation 
for  its  larger  and  more  complex  task  of  filing  the 
shackles  off  the  world  trade  that  makes  prosperitj 
idus. 

The  nation’s  call  for  a  new  deal  cannot  lie  over¬ 
looked,  and  the  press  can  be  deiiended  upfin  to  form 
public  opinion  to  this  end  as  effectually  as  it  molded 
the  campaign  trends — by  ctimplete  news  presentation 
and  analysis,  regardless  of  cost,  and  without  hidden 
motives:  and  by  thoughtful,  suggestive,  editorial 
leadership  thinking  concretely  in  terms  of  human 
happiness,  comfort  and  economic  peace  of  mind. 
The  human  note  must  again  dominate. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  quibblmg  over  minutiae 
and  to  bend  the  national  will  toward  making  the 
new  deal  effective  at  once. 

\civs  (fathered  by  newspaper-supt'orted  press 
associations  belongs  first  to  newspapers:  it  is 
gathered  by  netespaper  men  and  paid  for  by 
newspapers.  Broadcasters  who  use  this  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  national  election  12  hours  before 
newspapers  print  it  ret  the  greatc.tt  bargain  in 
commercial  history.  It  is  bad  business  to  ex¬ 
change  solid  goods  for  tongnc-in-eheck  flatt,  r\. 


victory  is  the  relative  worth  of  radio  time  for  cam¬ 
paign  speeches.  The  Republican  party  undertook  a 
tremendous  radio  expen.se  in  the  chising  days  of  the 
campaign  to  place  its  case  before  a  public,  whose  hos¬ 
tility.  based  on  sad  experience.  ha<l  lH.*en  shariK-ned 
by  two  years’  criticism  of  administration  policies  in 
the  press  of  all  parties.  It  was  a  courageous  at¬ 
tempt,  principally  by  the  President  himself,  to  win  a 
lo.st  battle  or  go  down  with  colors  flying.  In  the 
minds  of  some  iiolitical  commentators,  it  seemed  to 
lie  effective  in  promoting  a  definite  trend  back  to  the 
Republican  standard,  hut  the  result  proves  that  the 
wish  fathered  the  thought  in  these  judgments.  If 
the  broadcast  siieeches  produced  any  swing  toward 
the  President,  it  must  appal  his  friends  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  fate  had  no  grand  finale  been  attempted. 

Use  of  the  radio  for  sjiell-binding  has  some  prob¬ 
lems  still  imperfectly  understtKKl  after  eight  years’ 
vxiierience  by  both  parties.  It  is  open  to  question 
today  whether  the  Democratic  candidate  in  1928  was 
not  harmed  rather  than  helped  by  broadcasting  and 
the  same  question  arises  with  respect  to  the  Republi¬ 
cans  in  1932.  There  are  imponderable  phases  of  iier- 
sonality  that  swing  votes  regardless  of  the  spoken 
words  and  promises — a  fact  well  enough  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  pre-radio  days,  but  one  which  has  been 
lost  and  mishandled  in  the  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
medium.  .-Mso,  speeches  carefully  prepared  for  the 
press  and  released  in  advance  in  delivery  can  lie  read 
and  studied  intelligently  by  the  electorate,  which 
can  not  be  said  of  some  stenographic  reports  of  radio 
addresses  carried  during  the  recent  campaign. 

Xewspapers  again  placed  duty  over  self-interest  in 
reporting  speeches  already  given  to  the  radio,  despite 
numerous  suggestions  that  they  do  otherwise.  They 
cannot  do  otherwise  and  retain  their  franchise. 
They  must  print  the  news,  and  the  question  affects 
newspapers  less  than  it  affects  the  fortunes  of  as¬ 
pirants  for  office.  Within  the  next  four  years  we 
can  expect  considerable  progress  toward  clarifying 
the  jiosition  of  radio  as  a  means  of  public  communi¬ 
cation.  for  in  self-defense  the  political  augurs  can¬ 
not  permit  the  present  anomalous  relation  of  the 
press,  the  radio  and  the  public  to  cfintinue. 

I'.leetion's  orcr — let’s  go! 

BASIC  WEAKNESS 

ORD  comes  from  Florida  that  *in  two  im¬ 
portant  radio  stations  in  that  state,  local 
announcers  have  recently  liesought  their 
audience  to  purchase  a  jiroduct  w’hich  has  for  three 
years  sponsfired  a  headline  radio  feature,  in  order 
to  retain  that  program  for  the  Florida  area.  These 
appeals  were  in  addition  to  the  scheduled  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  product,  and  are  analogous  only  to  the 
old-fashionetl  “reader”  or  write-up  that  used  to  go 
with  every  advertisement  in  certain  newspajiers  and 
trade  journals.  It  has  been  the  universal  experience 
of  publishers  that  begging  lietrays  a  dangerous  weak¬ 
ness  either  in  product,  copy,  or  medium — a  weakness 
that  is  already  apparent  to  the  reading  and  consum¬ 
ing  public. 

That  kind  of  business  isn’t  advertising,  in  radio  or 
printed  word.  It  is  plain  panhandling.  Excusable 
in  the  case  of  local  broadcasters  and  local  merchants 
who  do  not  understand  the  powers  and  limitations  of 
advertising,  it- cannot  be  explained  in  the  case  of  a 
great  chain  and  an  advertiser  with  long  experience 
in  published  advertising  antedating  his  broadcast 
efforts.  A  product  stands  on  its  own  feet,  and  a 
medium  stands  on  its  own  feet,  or  both  fall. 


DkkK.\T  for  CtNSORSHll' 

”lt  doesn’t  attract  much  attention,  but  a  recent 
victory  won  by  the  American  State  Department  at 
Madrid  may  be  as  decisive  as  anything  that  has 
happened  since  the  war.  The  .-Kmerican  delegation 
hhicked  an  attempt  to  e.xtend  the  censorship  of  news 
dispatches,  at  an  international  conference  on  teleg¬ 
raphy  held  at  Madrid.  Xot  only  that,  but  with  the 
delegates  all  set  at  the  start  to  stiffen  peace-time 
censorshiiis,  the  .\merican  representatives  actuallj' 
induced  them  to  take  a  step  in  the  other  direction. 
-Xow,  if  a  single  word  is  deleted  from  an  interna¬ 
tional  cable  or  radio  dispatch,  the  man  who  sent  it 
must  be  notified  at  once  of  the  censor’s  act. 

"Free  exchange  of  news  is  one  of  the  mightiest 
forces  for  just  dealings  between  nations.  There  is 
no  way  of  proving  it,  but  this  shift  away  from  the 
censorship  idea  might  be  the  means  of  preventing  a 
new  world  war. 

“If  the  itnmediate  victory  was  won  by  the  men 
sent  by  the  American  state  department,  the  real 
credit  belongs  to  a  newspaper  trade  journal.  Editor 
Publisher.  Finding  that  the  .\merican  diplomat 
relied  upon  to  present  this  country’s  case  was  being 
kept  at  home  to  give  campaign  advice,  the  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  directed  a  blast  at  Washing¬ 
ton  that  alteretl  the  situation  overnight.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  whereas  most  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  journals  are  weak  mirrors  of 
the  lines  they  represent,  journalism  has  in  Editor 
&  Pi  BLiSHER  a  resounding  organ  of  public  opinion, 
as  well  as  a  champion  and  a  critic.” 

.\’eiespapers  can  expect  a  neie  drive  for  lower 
rales  by  national  advertisers.  Publishers  zcho 
have  arranged  their  affairs  to  the  day’s  econom¬ 
ies  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dodging  the  linage 
elnh. 

LIBEL  ON  THE  AIR 

Y  COURT  action  or  new  legislation,  the  pres¬ 
ent  confusion  over  libel  in  broadcast  political 
siieeches  should  be  eliminated.  The  Federal 
Radio  Act  specifically  protects  candidates  for  office 
from  the  requirement  that  broadcast  addresses  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  station  in  advance  of  delivery. 

recent  decision  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court 
holds  broadcasting  stations  responsible  for  libelous 
utterances  made  over  their  facilities,  filling  an  im- 
IKirtant  gap  in  the  public  regulation  of  radio,  but  com¬ 
ing  into  direct  conflict  with  Section  18  of  the  Radio 
.■\ct  which  debars  stations  from  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  themselves  from  libel  uttered  by  a  political 
candidate. 

.\  Minneaiiolis  -station,  WCCO,  last  week  sum¬ 
marily  cut  off  a  political  candidate  whose  words 
apparently  crossed  the  libel  line,  refunded  his  pay¬ 
ment  and  required  advance  approval  of  a  future 
scheduled  broadcast.  The  latter  provision  was  ac- 
cejited  under  protest,  and  the  address,  as  delivered, 
informed  the  audience  that  the  previous  speech  had 
been  cut  off  the  air  and  would  be  delivered  over 
another  station. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  arises  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Section  18  of  the  Radio  Act.  Conferring 
special  privilege  upon  political  candidates,  which  are 
denied  to  them  -  and  to  the  press  through  printed 
channels,  it  is  one  phase  of  the  unholy.,  alliance  be* 
tween  politics  and  broadcasting  which  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  Amendment 
by  Congress  is  the  shortest  and  best  channel. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK. 
Chicago  Tribune  publisher,  told 


Chicago  Tribune  publisher,  told 
several  hundred  Nebraska  bankers  as¬ 
sembled  in  annual  convention  at  Omaha, 
Xeb.,  last  week  that  "the  return  of 
prosperity,  the  salvation  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  dei>ends  upon  tax  reduction.” 

Herbert  Pulitzer,  president  of  the 
Press  Publishing  Comi)any,  recently 
leased  the  six  story  English  basement 
residence  of  Mrs.  T.  Townsend  at  115 
East  70th  street.  New  York,  between 
Lexington  and  Park  avenue. 

X'ictor  Murdock,  editor  and  publisher, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  will  address  the 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Rotary  Club  luncheon 
meeting  Xov.  10,  as  part  of  the  state¬ 
hood  jubilee  t)bservance. 

.■Mian  C.  Bartlett,  editor,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun,  addressed  a  recent  weekly 
luncheon  of  the  .Advertising  Club  of 
that  city,  on  "Robot  Newspapers.” 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
deliveretl  the  principal  address  at  the 
general  memorial  service  in  St.  Paul’s 
.\I.  E.  Church  in  obresvance  of  .Armis¬ 
tice  day. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Ctica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  addressed 
the  Young  Men’s  Group  of  the  Utica 
Y..M.C..A. 

Tom  R.  Hutton,  editor,  Binghamlon 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  discussed  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  and  the  country’s  business 
future  before  the  Monarch  Club  of 
Binghamton,  Xov.  7. 

J.  X.  Heiskell,  editor.  Little  Rock 
(.•Ark.)  Gazette,  will  be  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  at  the  annual  gridiron  of 
the  Memphis  Xewsiaper  Men’s  Club 
Xov.  17. 

Curtis  B.  Hurley,  publisher,  Morril- 
ton  (Ark.)  Democrat,  spoke  Nov.  4 
at  Arkansas  Polytechnic  College,  Rus¬ 
sellville.  at  the  annual  observance  of 
parents’  day. 

Carl  Magee,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
.\ews,  addressed  the  annual  open  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Perry  (Okla.)  C^hamber  of 
Commerce  recently. 

0.scar  S.  Stauffer,  publisher  of  the 
Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler  and 
owner  of  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 
Independent,  was  in  Grand  Island  on 
business  recently. 

Clark  Howell,  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  and  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  President  Hoover 
to  study  the  railroad  situation,  discussed 
the  railroads  in  a  recent  talk  before 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

H.  C.  Tucker,  editor,  Geddes  (S.  D.) 
Charles  Mix  County  Neves,  Oct.  30, 
celebrated  his  81st  birthday  and  48  years 
of  newspaper  activity  in  the  county. 

J.  W.  Smith,  Sr.,  publisher,  Lamesa 
(Tex.)  Reporter  has  recovered  from 
an  illness. 

Chester  K.  Shore,  publisher,  Augusta 
(Kan.)  Daily  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Shore, 
editor  The  Harp,  national  poetry  maga¬ 
zine,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  Nov.  4. 

Gordon  K.  Bush,  publisher,  Athens 
(O.)  Messenger,  has  been  appointed  to 
represent  the  press  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Com- 


tising  manager,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  has  been  ill  at  his  home  for  a 
week. 

Bob  Whitehead,  formerly  an  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  has  joined  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

John  Martin,  assisiant  advertising 
manager.  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch,  has  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness  and  has  returned  to  work. 

Betty  Jane  Bowes  has  joined  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American  and  Re¬ 
publican  circulation  department  office 
staff. 

Frank  .A.  Eaton.  Jr.,  has  joined  the 
Flushing  ( X.  Y. )  Journal  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

Ralph  Michael  Ueland.  circulation 
manager  for  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union  was  host  to  local  members 
of  the  newspaper's  circulation  and  news 
departments  at  a  social  and  business 
meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Xov.  1. 

John  Hennessey,  in  charge  of  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising.  Union  City  (X.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch,  recently  uiulerwent 
an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

J.  S.  Ott,  advertising  manager.  Goose 
Creek  (Tex.)  Tri-Cities  Sun,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  the  Baytown 
(Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nov.  3. 

James  M.  Kirkham,  assistant  general 
manager.  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
and  Mark  Peterson,  news  editor,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  geneological  convention  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  recently. 

Peter  Hamilton,  of  the  advertising 
department,  IVashiiigton  Post,  under¬ 
went  an  operation  in  the  Mayo  hospital. 
Rochester,  Minn.,  two  weeks  ago  and 
is  now  convalescing. 

Gene  Kno.\,  with  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  for  several  years,  has  been  named 
country  circulation  field  man. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


L.'^.  (CALVIN,  Lima  (O.)  .Vac.? 

•  publisher,  who  was  recently  com¬ 
missioned  colonel  by  (iov.  Ruby  Laffoon 

_ of  Kentucky  for 

the  work  his 


)>ai)er  has  done 
for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in 
(.)hio,  has  l)een 
editor  of  the 
N  e  w  s  for  35 
years  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the 
past  22. 

He  conies  from 
a  military  family. 
His  father,  a 
southern  h i o 
L.  S.  Oalvi.n-  publisher  for  a 
half  century, 
served  in  the  151st  O.V.I.  during  the 
Civil  \Var._  His  uncle  died  in  the 
famous  Indian  massacre  as  a  member 
of  General  Custer’s  staff. 

.At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  Mr.  Galvin  sold  his 
.Montpelier  (Ind.)  Herald,  which  he 
had  purchased  only  three  months  be¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  enlist.  Every  male 
employe  of  that  paper  was  permitted  to 
enlist. 

Mr.  Galvin  started  his  newspajier 
career  on  his  father’s  weekly  at  James¬ 
town.  O.  His  brother.  W.  J.  Galvin, 
is  the  publisher  of  the  IVilmington 
(O.)  News-Journal  and  the  Lima 
Morning  Star. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


Archie  E.  McCRE.A,  managing 
.  editor,  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chroni- 


editor,  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Brotherhood  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
district  Nov.  4. 

George  Seibel,  literary  and  drama 
critic,  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Woman’s  Library  Club  of 
Knoxville,  a  suburb,  Nov.  5. 

Capt.  Ralph  H.  Dunlap,  formerly  of 
the  78th  Division,  .A.E.F.,  and  now  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  Franklin 
Democratic  committee.  Columbus.  O., 
has  been  awarded  the  Verdun  Medal 
by  the  French  government.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman. 

.A.  L.  Banister,  sjiorts  editor,  Ashe- 
z’ille  (N.  C.)  Times,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Fmblem  Club. 

Gwen  Bristow,  feature  writer.  .Vcu’ 


Orleans  Times-Picayune  is  a  successful 
writer  of  mystery  stories,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Bruce  Manning,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Item-Tribune  news  staff. 
Their  sixth  mystery  novel  appeared 
on  the  news  stands  on  the  first  of  the 
present  month.  Miss  Bristow  in  private 
life  is  Mrs.  Bruce  Mack-Manning. 
Their  latest  tome  is  “Mardi  Gras  Mur¬ 
der  Mysteries.” 

Philip  W.  Buxton  is  filling  in  on 
the  desk  and  Thomas  Hargiss  is  doing 
temporary  rewrite  w’ork,  during  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  Jack  Ramsey,  city  editor,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier. 

George  F.  Sokolsky,  Far  Fast  corre¬ 
spondent,  Neiv  York  Times,  and  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Orient,  spoke  in  Toledo  Nov. 
5  in  the  Town  Hall  lecture  series,  on 
“The  Stake  of  the  United  States  in 
.Asia.” 

Judge  Charles  N.  Feidelson,  associate 
editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald. 
spoke  on  the  work  of  Fdith  Wharton, 
novelist,  at  the  Howard  College  Insti¬ 
tute  of  .Adult  Education,  this  week. 

Riley  McKoy,  reporter,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  is  recovering  from  a  re¬ 
cent  operation  and  will  return  to  work 
in  a  week. 

Harry  D.  .Aspleaf,  police  reix)rter. 

_ (Continued  on  next  N:ic  I 


SUNDAY  PAGES 


Peter  Nanni,  editor  of  the  Italian 
Bulletin,  Chicago,  was  honored  Nov.  5 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  several  hundred 
of  his  friends  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  newsiiaper. 
Congressman  Fred  A.  Britten  was  the 
principal  speaker. 


FftinUy  by  Harry  Tuthill 

Joe  Palooka  by  Ham  Fi.sher 

Dixie  Dugan  by  J.  P.  McEvoy  and  J.  H.  Striebcl 


These  are  three  colored  pages  that  can’t  be  beaten 
for  reader  interest  that  holds  for  week  after  week. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

STANLEY  G.  LEIGH,  advertising 
manager,  Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Times,  recently  received  the 
thanks  of  the  local  merchants’  associa¬ 
tion  for  his  co-operation  during  the 
"Opportunity  Day  Sale.” 

H.  M.  McClaskey,  display  advertising 
manager,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  astd 
Times,  is  convalescing  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  from  an  operation. 
George  F.  Kilpatrick,  Retail  adver- 


The  DIXIE  DUGAN  page  is  new. 

The  Dixie  Dugan  strip  has  had  years  of  successful 
publication. 

Send  for  sample  pages. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate^  Inc* 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V.  MoADAM 
PrfiidPnt 
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bringing 
to  I  h  e  i  r 
W  readers 
W  everA  Sunday 
the  greatest  of  all 
slapstick  comedy 
features  .... 


THE 

CAPTAIN 

AND 

THE  KIDS 


Hawkshaw  the  Detective 


COLOR  PAGE 


2  CpmicB  to  Ono  Pago 


By  BERNARD  DIBBLE 


The  captain  and  the 

KIDS  and  Hawkshaw  tha 
Detective  arc  part  of  the 
sreat  American  comic  tradition 
.  .  .  and  one  of  its  most  vital 
parts  .  .  .  the  nation’s  evory 
Sunday  release  from  restraint 
into  a  wild  spree  of  slapstick 
fun.  ...  A  scncration  has 
been  brought  up  on  The 
Captain  and  the  Kids  and  a 
new  generation  has  risen  to  it 
with  hilarious  enthusiasm  ... 


HANS  and  FRITZ 


have  long  been  America's  most 
famous  boys  ....  in  every 
sense  national  figures  .... 
With  Mama  and  the  Captain, 
they  keep  on  tickling  100,000,- 
000  ribs  every  Sunday. 


For  Terms  and  Color  Page 
Samples  Please  Write  to 


UNITED  FEATURES 


MONTE  BOURJAILY. 
Genera!  .Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
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(Contmued  from  pane  23 ! 


Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  recently 
toured  South  Dakota  with  a  senatorial 
candidate. 

Hob  Wilson  is  acting  as  assistant  city 
editor  for  the  Philadelphia  Eveninn 
Ledger. 

Gilbert  O.  Swenson,  telegraph  editor, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation. 

Rachel  Lamprecht.  formerly  of  the 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  succeeding  Margaret  Hays,  who 
was  married. 

Kddie  Schoenbaum  has  joined  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Xonparcil  repor¬ 
torial  staff. 

Carter  Brooke  Jones,  Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian- American,  is  writing  a  series  on 
.Atlanta’s  city  government,  showing  in¬ 
come  and  e.xpenditures  for  each  depart¬ 
ment. 


championship  wrestling  match  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Thomas  Murphy,  associate  editor, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been  named 
a  trustee  of  the  public  library  in  Scran¬ 
ton  by  Mayor  Fred  Derby. 

Warren  Brown.  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  sports  editor,  has  an  article 
“Pacific  Coast  Football’’  in  the  current 
issue  of  College  Humor  Magazine. 

E.  Marion  Fosnaugh  of  the  editorial 
staff.  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  and  Mrs. 
Fosnaugh.  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  recently. 

John  Clair  Minot,  literary  editor, 
Boston  Herald,  will  conduct  a  state 
university  extension  course  in  contem- 
IKjrary  literature  at  the  Brockton,  Mass., 
Public  Library  this  fall  and  winter. 

Willard  R.  Bassmann.  news  editor, 
Claremore  (Okla.)  Daily  Progress  and 
Mrs.  Bassmann.  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Ann,  born  recently. 

Stephen  Cain,  former  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Buffalo  Times,  has  joined  the 
.Akron  (O. )  TiWj-Prcjj  editorial  staff. 


Mrs.  Meade  F.  (jriffin.  reporter  and 
special  writer.  Plainview  (Tex.)  Daily 
Herald,  served  as  member  of  the  18th 
Congressional  district  executive  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Democratic  national  cam- 
paign. 

Paul  Parris,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
and  Leo  Riordan,  Evening  Ledger,  cov¬ 
ered  the  Boston  U-\’illanova  game  at 
Boston  last  week  for  their  papers. 

Joseph  C.  Finn  of  the  day  reportorial 
staff,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  week’s  hunting  in  the 
Gatineau  district. 

Stan  Baumgartner,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  sports  writer,  last  week  refereed 
the  Strangler  Lewis-Elarl  McCready 
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John  Oliver  has  joined  the  Union 
City  (X.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  as  a 
reporter. 

Paul  Hedrick,  oil  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  addressed  the  Perry, 
Okla.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  open 
meeting  recently,  on  the  oil  situation  as 
it  has  develop^  around  Perry  in  the 
last  few  weeks. 

Lee  Bond,  news  editor,  Guthrie  (Okla.) 
Daily  Leader,  has  been  awarded  the 
Balfour  national  award,  given  annually 
to  the  most  outstanding  man  of  Sigma 
Chi  fraternity. 

Lynden  Morrow,  radio  editor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Morrow 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  born  Xov.  3. 

Florence  Fisher  Parry,  Pittsburgh 
Press  columnist  address^  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  drama  department. 
Woman’s  City  Qub  of  Pittsburgh. 

Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  city  editor,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Sews-Press,  recently 
accompanied  Arthur  M.  Hyde.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  .Agriculture,  on  a  speaking  tour 
in  Missouri. 

Don  Rose.  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  columnist,  addressed  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  Leaders 
last  week. 

Jack  Fisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  reportorial  staff,  was 
one  of  the  five  men  appointed  Oct.  14  to 
represent  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
in  state  competition  for  the  Rhodes 
scholarship. 

Clarence  .A.  McGrew,  city  editor,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  and  Allan  C.  Bart¬ 
lett.  editor,  San  Diego  Sun,  have  been 
elected  to  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of 
Commerce  board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  Ira  Robinson  of  Muleshoe,  Tex., 
has  joined  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Lub¬ 
bock  County  Herald  staff. 

Max  Bentley,  managing  editor,  Abi¬ 
lene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  addressed 
the  Sweetwater,  Tex.  Luncheon  club, 
last  week,  on  publicity  for  the  city 
campaign  for  a  community  chest. 

Bill  Brandt,  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger  sports  writer,  covered  the  Xotre 
Dame- Pittsburgh  football  game  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  week. 

Ralph  Koons,  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News  editorial  staff, 
testified  Nov.  1  at  a  coroner’s  jury  in¬ 
quest  into  the  death  of  Dr.  Ray  C. 
Stone,  prominent  Battle  Creek  surgeon 
who  was  found  dead  near  that  city 
Oct.  31. 
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Bob  McKinney,  former  .Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Glohe-.\ezvs  reporter  has  joined 
Standard  Statistics  companv.  New 
York. 

Sherman  Miller,  of  the  Detroit  free 
Press  staff,  is  spending  a  two-weeks 
vacation  in  Cuba. 

Jack  O’Brien,  sports  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  and  Airs. 
O’Brien,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born 
Oct.  23. 

Miss  Marjorie  .Avery  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  society  editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  succeeding  Miss  Marguerite 
Chapin  who  resigned  to  be  married. 


Harry  L.  Synder,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sheperdstown  (W.  \’a. )  Regis¬ 
ter,  a  weekly,  for  50  years,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  Martinsburg, 
Nov.  3. 

Early  Ma.xwell,  sports  editor.  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Eivning  .Appeal,  covered 
the  University  of  .Alabama  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute  fiwtball  game 
at  Tuscaloosa,  .Ala.,  Nov.  5. 

Ken  Hamel,  Toledo  Blade  reporter, 
has  returned  to  work  after  a  week’s 
illness. 

L.  E.  Claypool,  for  14  years  with  the 
.Associated  Press  and  recently  with  the 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Times,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  staff. 

Frederick  Bach,  reporter.  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  heads  the 
West  New  York  municipal  relief  com¬ 
mittee. 

William  B.  Ruggles,  editorial  writer, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  .Morning  Nen’s,  recently 
address^  the  Dallas  Pen  Women  on 
"Is  There  a  Place  for  Women  of  the 
Southwest  in  the  h'ield  of  Political 
Writing?’’ 

J.  E.  Kirkman,  special  writer,  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.)  Nezi’s,  has  been  apiwinted 
to  the  Community  Relief  Committee  of 
Paterson. 

Lane  Carter  of  the  Washington  Post 
staff,  and  Mrs.  Carter  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  Nov.  3.  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ter,  formerly  Una  Franklin,  was  on  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  reportorial 
staff. 

John  Watts,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star 
has  written  a  play  “The  Command  to 
Wed”  which  will  be  tried  out  by  .A1 
Woods,  New  York  producer,  through  a 
local  group  in  December. 

Robert  Lane,  Washington  bureau 
chief,  .Xezeark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Nezi’s, 
has  returned  to  work  after  a  vacation 
in  Newark. 

Miss  Marie  Gluck,  social  reporter. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
has  been  appointed  a  teacher  in  Emer¬ 
son  High  School,  Jersey  City. 

Edson  L.  Smith,  financial  editor, 
Boston  Herald  and  Traz’eler,  will  con¬ 
duct  two  state  university  extension 
courses  this  fall  and  winter.  He  will  be 
instructor  in  a  course  on  stock  and  bond 
investment  at  Harvard  University  and 
in  investments  for  women  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library.  William  J.  Shee¬ 
han,  Boston  newspaperman,  will  be  in¬ 
structor  in  a  course  on  fundamentals  in 
advertising  at  the  State  House. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Harney  L.  MOTT,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  reporter,  has  l)een 
appointed  president  of  the  .Arizox.x 
Press  Clvb  to  succeed  E.  O.  Whitman, 
research  and  publicity  director  of  the 
.Arizona  Industrial  Congress,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently.  .Annual  meeting  of  the 
group  will  be  held  in  March,  1933. 

William  Marr,  publisher  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  (Cal.)  Florence  Messenger,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  .Associ- 
.\TED  District  Newspapers  of  Los 
.Angeles,  succeeding  Gordon  G.  Hair, 
publisher  of  the  Southwest  Wazv. 
Other  officers  elected  were :  Roger  John¬ 
son,  Hancock  Park  Press,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  S.  C.  Merrill,  Lincoln  Heights 
Bulletin  News,  vice-president;  J.  L. 
Liggett,  Watts  Adz'ertiser-Reznezv,  vice- 
president;  and  C.  B.  Kirkpatrick.  IFest 
.Adams  Tribune,  vice-president;  Paul  V. 
Parker,  Pico  Post,  secretary,  and  Rex 
NV.  Wilhite,  Angeles  Mesa  News. 

-Annual  gridiron  dinner  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press  Club  will  be  held 
Nov.  17.  Glenn  .Adcox  is  chairman  of 
the  skit  committee. 

Phil  J.  Sinnott,  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager.  NE.A  .Service,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club.  Other  officers  are ;  Floyd  Healy, 
manager,  San  Francisco  bureau.  Los 
.Ingcles  Times,  vice-president;  James 
J  Reiden,  assistant  city  editor.  San 
I- rtinri.se>>  Chronicle,  secretary;  Merriel 
J  CiK'ley.  manager,  .^an  Francisco 
.'•'hopf>ing  Nezes.  treasurer  and  Hale 
Shields,  Chronicle,  librarian. 


F.  R.  Bltxlgood  of  the  Whitezcalcr 
(Wis.)  Press,  was  elected  president  of 
the  southeastern  group  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  .Association  at  South  Mil¬ 
waukee,  recently.  Other  officers  named 
are:  Mrs.  Mary  Mayhew,  Clinton. 
Wis.,  vice-president;  Fred  L.  Hook, 
South  Milwaukee,  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mary  McIntyre  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Record  editorial  staff,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Headline  Club,  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  editorial  departments  men  of 
Boston  daily  newspapers  and  news  serv¬ 
ices,  Nov.  7  at  the  club  headquarters, 
11  Bosworth  street.  Other  officers 
named  were:  Thomas  F.  Grant,  Boston 
Globe,  secretary,  and  William  Griffin, 
Boston  Herald,  treasurer. 

Ohio  Newspaper  W'o.mens’  .Associa- 
Tio.N  will  erect  a  monument  to  Mrs. 
Alice  N'an  Sickle,  who  at  the  time  of 
her  death  recently  was  the  oldest  active 
newspaper  woman  in  Ohio.  She  was 
with  the  Cardington  Independent. 

Pica  Club,  newspapermen’s  club  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,  held  its  quar¬ 
terly  session  recently  at  Preakness,  N.  J. 
.Among  the  speakers  were  F.  .A.  Fried¬ 
rich,  managing  editor,  Paterson  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  and  J.  Gordon  Canfield,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaiierman,  secretary  to  Con¬ 
gressman  George  N.  Seger. 

National  Scholastic  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  met  in  Cincinnati,  last  week. 
.Among  the  speakers  were:  William  L. 
Mapel,  head  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  School  of  Journalism;  Fred 
L.  Keldow,  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  School  of  Journalism;  Sam  A. 
Marsh,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis;  John  W.  LaRue,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Rowene  Har¬ 
vey,  Ft.  Wayne;  Margaret  M.  Sullivan, 
Cleveland ;  .Aaron  Mathieu,  editor. 
Writers’  Digest,  Cincinnati;  James  G. 
(jolden,  V.  H.  Logan  and  E.  D.  Ratliff, 
Enquirer  staff  writers ;  Moses  Strauss, 
managing  editor,  Cincinnati  Times  Star. 
.A  set  address  on  "The  Press,  the  Pub¬ 
lic  and  the  Chaos”  was  delivered  by  Sir 
Norman  Angell. 

An  executive  meeting  of  the  Alberta 
division.  Canadian  Weekly  News- 
p.\PER  .Association,  was  held  recently 
in  Calgary  when  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  annual  convention  of  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  the  middle  of  January.  The 
convention  city  will  be  announced  later. 

On  call  of  Clio  Harper,  secretary. 
.Arkansas  Press  Association,  news¬ 
papermen  will  meet  Nov.  18  at  Bates- 
ville  to  form  the  Northeast  .Arkansas 
Press  Association.  Its  area  will  in¬ 
clude  12  counties.  O.  E.  Jones  and 
W.  F.  Scarborough,  publishers  of  the 
Batesznlle  Daily  Guard  and  Batesville 
Weekly,  will  be  hosts. 


SCHOOLS 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  fraternity.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  has  conferred 
associate  memberships  upon  N.  G.  Hen- 
thorne,  editorial  director,  Tulsa  World; 
Harry  B.  Rutledge,  field  manager,  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  before  his 
recent  appointment  as  secretary  of  the 
National  Editorial  .Association,  and 
Frank  D.  Northrop,  publisher,  Enid 
Ez'ents. 

Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  has 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
■American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism.  Member¬ 
ship  is  restricted  to  those  institutions 
which  have  met  certain  high  standards 
with  reference  to  curricula,  faculty, 
equipment,  and  organization. 

Frank  Martin,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Shanghai  Nov.  4  on  his  return 
trip  to  the  United  States  from  Yench- 
ing  University  at  Peping  where  he  has 
been  for  the  last  year  as  an  exchange 
professor.  Mrs.  Martin  is  accompany¬ 
ing  him. 

.Students  in  journalism  of  the  Mt. 
Holyoke  College.  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
under  the  direction  of  Maude  H.  Lynch, 
former  Boston  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  and  Nezv  York  Times  reporter, 
edited  and  managed  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript,  Nov.  1. 
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Why  Intertype 
Wide  Tooth  Matrices 
Last  Long  and 
Save  Reptaeements 

Do  you  know  that  60  per  cent  of  the  characters  running  in 
a  90-channel  magazine  have  only  three  teeth  or  less  ? 

Do  you  know  that  this  60  per  cent  receives  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  wear  on  a  font  of  matrices  ? 

This  being  true,  it  is  obvious  then  that  the  added  strength 
of  the  extra  wide  teeth  to  those  matrices  which  have  fewer 
teeth  is  most  essential  to  the  longevity  of  the  complete  font. 

On  old  style  narrow  tooth  matrices  the  amount  of  room  for 
wear  on  the  teeth  is  very  small.  Which  means  that  such  mat¬ 
rices  wear  faster. 

Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  have  great  wearing  surface 
at  the  point  of  greatest  wear.  The  most  used  matrices  in  a 
90-channel  magazine  (Intertype  Matrices)  have  teeth  all  the 
way  across  the  matrix.  On  the  larger  sizes,  such  as  the  faces 
used  for  headings  and  advertisements  Intertype  matrices  have 
teeth  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  matrix. 


MODERN  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRIX  OLD  STYLE  NARROW  TOOTH  MATRIX 


THE  TABLE  BELOW  SHOWS  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEETH 
ON  THE  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  AVERAGE  FONT  OF  LINE 
COMPOSING  MACHINE  MATRICES 
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Note  that  the  teeth  of  the  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrix  are 
several  times  broader  than  those  of  the  Old  Style  Narrow  Tooth 
Matrix.  This  means  more  than  added  wear.  The  wider  teeth 
cause  Intertype  Matrices  to  hang  straight  on  the  distributor 
bar.  They  do  not  have  to  be  pushed  into  a  vertical  position  in 
the  transfer  onto  the  distributor  bar.  This  prevents  distributor 
stops.  Preventing  distributor  stops  saves  valuable  time  when 
time  saving  is  most  important. 

COSTS  NO  MORE 

Ideal  News,  Vogue,  Garamond,  Bodoni,  and  all  the  other 
popular  Intertype  faces  are  made  on  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Mat¬ 
rices.  These  matrices  are  made  from  special  hard-quality  brass, 
but  they  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  matrices. 

If  you  must  economize,  buy  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street:  New 
Orleans,  1007  Camp  Street:  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street:  Los  Angeles,  1220 
South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry- 
Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

Set  In  Ideal  News,  Bodoni  Modern  and  Bodoni  Bold 
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SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

M()\T(.()_.\lKk\  (Ala.)  .Adver¬ 
tiser  15  paKes.  annual  Junior 
l.eaiitue  edition,  last  week. 

Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-Xcios  special 
edition  distributed  to  2,500  teachers  at¬ 
tending  the  Xortheastern  Illinois  Teach¬ 
ers’  convention  at  Joliet  high  school, 
Xov.  4. 

Oklahoma  City  OkluhoMui  Xews,  8- 
jage  tabloid  size  Fabric  Fashion  Fair 
.section,  Oct.  16,  tor  Korabaugh-Browu 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News,  Oct. 
-M),  12-page  tabloid  >ection  for  game 
hunters  of  West  Texas  and  eastern  Xew 
.Mexico. 

Flushing  ( X.  V. )  Journal,  20  pages. 
Xov.  3rd,  for  Flushing  Day. 

Oxnard,  (Cal.)  Advertiser,  a  weekly. 
Oct.  27,  12  pages,  marking  its  first  an¬ 
niversary.  John  (i.  Davis  is  publisher. 

Hscaiuiba  (Mich.)  Press,  Oct.  15. 
26  pages,  marking — Fscanaba  Day — 
t)ct.  17.  FMition  ran  28.(X)0  copies. 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Beaumont  Journal,  Oct.  20-30.  (>4-page 
edition,  resjtectively.  featuring  the 
.'south  Texas  State  F'air  of  Beaumont, 
Xov.  3-13.  More  than  5.(KK)  inches  of 
I'xral  advertising  was  carried. 

Janesville  (Wis. )  Daily  Gazette  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  14-page  section  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  profit-sharing  cami>aign  be¬ 
ing  conduct^  by  Janesville  merchants 
over  a  jteriofl  of  seven  weeks. 

San  Franeiseo  Chronicle,  52  i>ages. 
Xov.  3.  silver  anniversary.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Down  Town  .As.sociation. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WILLIAM  WIGHT.  .Associated 
Press  reixirter  in  Washington. 
1).  C.,  is  visiting  friends  in  Xewark, 
X.  J. 

Ernest  Vaccaro  of  the  .Ass<Kiated 
Press,  Memphis,  edited  the  annual  grid¬ 
iron  year-book  of  the  Memphis  Xews- 
IKipermen's  Club,  to  be  distributed 
Xov.  17. 

Gayle  Talbot.  Jr.,  .Associated  Press 
sports  writer,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  feature  service.  Xew  A'ork,  as  si>orts 
editor.  He  recently  served  with  the 
Dallas  bureau. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

JE.  R.  M.ARBLE.  publisher.  Kah- 
•  Tjt/ay  (X.  J.)  Record,  to  Miss  Irene 
Forman,  in  the  First  Presb\'terian 
CTiurch,  Rahway,  recently. 

Miss  Catherine  Plank,  Mc.Alester. 
Okla.,  to  William  E.  Green,  telegraph 
editor,  McAlester  Xezos-Capitol,  Oct. 
14,  in  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents. 

Oscar  E.  Linden,  state  editor,  Denz'er 
Post  to  Miss  .Astrid  Berg,  city  editor 
of  the  Loveland  (Col.)  Reporter- 
Herald,  Oct.  30.  Mrs.  Liden  gave  up 
her  position  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
brother,  Philip  Berg. 

Lewis  E.  Haas,  business  manager, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  to  Miss  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Hole,  Oct.  31.  On  their  return 
from  a  wedding  trip  to  Santa  Barbara 
and  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haas 
will  reside  in  Sausalito. 

Munro  Kezer,  member  of  the  Lincoln. 
Xeb.,  Associated  Press  staff,  to  Cath¬ 
erine  Clapp  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parent,  Lincoln,  recently. 

.Alfred  D.  Phillips,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Rockauvy  (X.  Y.)  IVaz'e,  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Mock,  Woodhaven,  X.  Y..  Xov. 
12  in  Woodhaven. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUPIMENT 

WORK  on  remodeling  a  part  of 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  building  on 
Wabash  avenue  has  been  started  m 
preparation  for  the  moving  of  the 'busi¬ 
ness  offices  of  the  Terre  Haute  Star, 
which  was  taken  over  by  the  Tribune 
Publishing  company  some  time  ago.  The 
Star  offices  in  the  Star  building  on  Ohio 
street  will  be  closed  as  soon  as  the 
building  is  finished. 

Angelton  (Tex.)  Times  plant  which 
was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  .August 
has  been  r^uilt  by  G.  B.  Harris,  owner. 
Xew  machinery  has  been  installed. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

EB.  DEUPREE,  formerly  pub- 
•  lisher  of  the  San  Juan  Capi¬ 
strano  (Cal.)  Coastline  Dispatch,  has 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Seal 
Beach  (Cal.)  Post  and  Wave,  of  which 
X'ernon  .Armstrong  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  DeuPree’s  interests  in  the 
Coastline  Disi)atch  have  l)eeii  bought 
by  William  Maxwell,  formerly  with 
papers  in  Colorado  and  in  Carlsbad  and 
Inglewood,  Cal. 

West  Coast  Fisheries,  Los  .Angeles 
trade  journal,  has  been  purchased  by 
.Miller  Freeman,  publisher  of  the  Pacipc 
Fisherman,  Seattle,  atid  has  been  cf>n- 
solidated  with  the  latter  publication. 

Wencel  Jankiewicz  recently  purchased 
the  Terdigre  (Xeb.)  Eagle,  weekly, 
from  C.  C;.  Schreier.  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Gilbert  H.  Liddell,  former 
editor  and  publisher. 

Coweta  (Okla.)  Times-Star  has  been 
sold  by  B.  F.  Miller  and  .Adella  Miller, 
to  J.  J.  Woolman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
will  assist  their  son,  Paul  F.  Miller, 
in  publishing  the  Broken  Arroio  (Okla. ) 
Ledger. 

Seneca  (S.  C.  )  Journal  has  been  sold 
by  .Arthur  L.  Cox.  owner  for  the  past 
two  years,  to  Ray  R.  Phillips.  Mr. 
Phillips  formerly  owned  the  Easley 
(S.  C.)  Progress,  which  he  sold  a  few 
months  ago. 

T.  H.  Hospers,  former  publisher  of 
the  Kiron  (la.)  Xews,  has  purchased 
the  Olin  ( la. )  Press.  The  Kiron  Xew> 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Hosi>ers  to  Robert  B. 
Lyon  of  Schleswig. 

Ross  and  Berkeley  .Anderson,  sons  of 
the  late  L.  M.  .Anderson,  who  at  one 
time  published  .the  Roseville  (Cal.) 
Register,  have  purchased  the  Xevada 
City  (Cal.)  Nugget  from  Mrs.  Elsie 
Willoughby,  widow  of  the  late  .A.  .A. 
Willoughby,  who  established  the  paper 
about  six  years  ago. 

Lompoc  (Cal.)  Reviezv,  weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ronald  .Adam,  has  been  sold 
to  Carl  Shipkey  of  Santa  Barbara.  The 
Review  will  be  removed  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  and  will  be  issued  there  as  a 
legal  publication. 

Thomas  M.  Seawell.  editor  and  joint 
owner.  Waynesville  (X.  C.)  Moun¬ 
taineer,  has  sold  his  interest  in  that  paper 
to  become  editor  and  joint  owner  of  the 
Clinton  (X.  C. )  .S'ampson  Democrat. 

A.  W.  Strieker,  formerly  with  the 
.Wii’  London  (Wis.)  Press-Republican. 
has  become  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Hortom'ille  (Wis.)  ITeekly  Reviete, 
which  has  been  purchased  by  Comst(x:k 
and  Comstock,  publishers  of  the  Press- 
Republican,  but  will  be  j)ublished  and 
printed  in  Hortonville. 

Harry  L.  Covert,  formerly  with  the 
Norton  (Kan.)  Courier,  has  purchased 
the  lAncoln  (Kan.)  Sentinel-Republican. 
fr<»m  Wendlow  Cipra. 

Roland  C.  Hughey,  for  the  past  three 
years  assistant  editor,  Newark  (X.  Y.) 
Courier,  has  purchased  the  Waterloo 
(N.  Y.)  Observer  and  Democrat,  a 
weekly,  from  L.  W.  Ferenbaugh,  editor 
and  owner  since  1899. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

CAMDEX  (X.  J.)  BULLETIX, 
a  weekly  tabloid  appeared  recently. 
M.  C.  Xurock  is  president  and  general 
manager ;  .Albert  G.  Klein  is  editor ; 
and  Joseph  D.  Taylor  is  advertising 
manager. 

Oakland  County  (Mich.)  Reporter. 
a  four  page  tabloid  weekly,  has  been 
started  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  by  C.  B. 
Hungerford,  formerly  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  and  Richard  Purser,  formerh 
of  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press. 

Sebastian  County  News,  a  weekly,  has 
been  started  at  \’’an  Buren.  .Ark.,  by 
Hugh  Park.  R.  C.  Carver,  of  Fort 
Smith,  is  editor.  The  paper  is  printed 
Thursday  in  the  plant  of  the  Van 
Buren  Press-.Argus. 

Corpus  Christi  Telegram,  a  new 
weekly  recently  api)eared.  Joe  Xoland 
is  editor  and  publisher. 

Harbor  City  (Cal.)  IVeekly  Xeros. 
published  by  Samuel  X.  Hasvold,  form¬ 


erly  of  Minneapolis  Tribune,  appeared 
recently.  C.  E.  Gunn  is  associate  editor 
and  O.  Milliken  is  treasurer. 

Pan  Buren  (Ark.)  Sebastian  County 
Xews  began  publication  Oct.  20.  Hugh 
Park,  publisher.  Van  Buren  Press- 
■Irgus,  is  publislier  and  R.  C.  Carber, 
former  business  manager.  Fort  Smith 
Times-Record,  is  editor. 

A  third  newspa))er  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Pana,  111.,  last  week  when  the 
Weekly  News,  an  eight-page,  5-column 
tabloid  was  issued  by  William  Heilman, 
local  printer.  The  other  papers  there 
are  the  Daily  and  the  Weekly  Palladium. 

Madison  (N.  J.)  Progress,  a  weekly, 
made  its  appearance  Oct.  20.  Howard 
C.  Woodruff,  former  editor  of  the 
Madison  Eagle,  is  editor.  The  jwper 
is  being  printed  in  Chatham. 

Lehi  (Utah)  Free  Press,  a  new 
weekly,  appeared  recently,  edited  and 
published  by  George  P.  Price. 

Lees  Summit  (Mo.)  Democrat,  an 
8-l)age  semi-weekly,  was  started  re¬ 
cently.  Todd  M.  George  is  president, 
and  O.  .A.  Palmer  and  C.  T.  Bagby, 
.are  in  ojjerating  charge. 

Bi-State  Weekly  has  been  started  in 
the  town  of  Dehnar,  which  is  partly 
in  Delaware  and  partly  in  Maryland,  by 
G.  T.  and  E.  F.  Jones. 

South  Orange  (X.  J.)  Home  News, 
an  8-i)age  weekly  appeared  recently. 
John  Waterfield,  former  publisher  of 
the  South  Orange  Record  is  publisher, 
and  Joseph  A.  Carter,  for  several  years 
editor  of  the  South  Orange  Record,  is 
e<litor.  Publication  of  the  Maplewood 
( X.  J.)  News  has  been  assumed  by 
Mr.  Waterfield,  who  purchased  the 
pai)er  from  its  former  owners.  Both 
papers  will  be  printed  in  Maplewood. 


AD  TIPS 


■triinilt  .XdvrrtlHinic  Compuny,  400 
WV.st  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  Now 
handling  account  for  the  Aliied  Radio 
<  'orporation,  Chicago. 

Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  333  North  Michigan 
.\venue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Will  place  the 
advertising  on  I'nited  Stoker  Corpora¬ 
tion,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  manufacturers 
stokers. 

Brotherton,  Incorptirated,  322  Storni- 
feltz-I.a)vely  buiiding,  Detroit.  Placing 
account  for  Shakes|>eare  Company, 
ICaiamazoo,  manufacturers  of  Ashing 
tackle. 

Bnehanan-Thomas  .Vdvertising  Agency, 
440  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
.Now  handling  account  for  Haskins 
Brothers  &  Company,  Omah.a. 

Commercial  .Vdvertising  .Vgeney,  44li 
.'!outh  IVarborn  Street,  t'hicago.  Plac¬ 
ing  account  for  the  Burgess-Norton 
Manufacturing  Company,  Geneva,  lili- 
nois. 

Coolidge  .Vdvertising  Company,  308- 
314  Insurance  Kxchange  building,  Des 
Moines.  Is  placing  the  advertising  of 
the  Western  Grocer  Company,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa,  on  its  .lack  Sprat  Footl 
Products. 

Ciaie  &  Pietscli,  333  North  Michigan 
.Vvenue,  Chicago.  Placing  small  cam- 
l>aign  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  news- 
I>ai>ers  on  the  .\.  Mosso  Laboratories, 
t'hicago.  Oil  of  Salt. 

(ireen,  Fnlton  &  CunninKliam,  360 
North  Michigan  .\venue,  Chicago.  Now 
placing  the  actsiunt  of  the  Boyer  Inter- 
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national  Laboratories,  Chicago,  cos¬ 
metics. 

Karl  C.  Noyes  .Vdvertising  Agency, 

6530  Wttodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago.  Using 
newspapers  in  middlewestem  territory 
on  Ann  ICvans  Laboratories,  Flossmoor, 
Illinois. 

Kiitliruuir  A  Kyan,  Ine.,  will  place 
through  its  New  York  otAce,  405  Lex¬ 
ington  .Avenue,  Dorothy  Gray,  683  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  Facial  Aethetics, 
and  through  its  Chicago  oHlce,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Armand  Com¬ 
pany,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  manufacturers 
Toilet  Requisites. 

Sterling  Beeson,  In^  308  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building,  Toledo.  Has  been 
appointed  agency  on  The  American 
I’ai>er  Bottle  Company,  Toledo,  manu¬ 
facturers  Pure  Pak  Cellulose  Single 
Service  Milk  Bottles  and  Equipment. 

United  Advertising  Companies,  400 
West  Erie  Street,  Chicago.  Issuing 
orders  to  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illf- 
nois  newspapers  on  Oregon  Shampoo 
Company  Chicago.  Starting  newspaper 
campaign  In  middle  western  states  on 
Sleepy  Salta;  product  of  CheWauIcIa 
Mineral  Springs  Company,  Chicago, 
campaign  to  be  extended  to  over  60 
newspapers. 

PRESSROOM  FLOODED 

The  pressroom  of  the  New  York 
W orld-Teleyram  was  almost  completely- 
disabled,  Nov.  9  when  a  driving  north¬ 
east  gale  and  rainstorm  caused  high 
tides  and  flooded  West  street.  Em¬ 
ployes  of  the  daily  built  a  dyke  of  sand 
bags  to  keep  out  the  water,  but  this 
proved  ineffective.  Only-  part  of  the 
daily’s  main  plant  at  Barclay  and  West 
streets  was  available  for  printing  the 
Xov.  10  issue.  The  uptown  plants  func¬ 
tioned  without  interruption. 

RELIEF  DRIVE  OPENED 

The  Nezo  York  American  has  opeiied 
its  annual  appeal  for  support  of  its 
Christmas  and  Relief  Fund,  which  it 
has  conducted  for  24  years.  The  fund 
is  used  to  relieve  distress  the  year 
around  and  to  provide  food  and  clothing 
on  a  big  scale  at  Christmas.  .Adminis¬ 
trative  costs  arc  borne  by  W.  R.  Hearst. 
Louis  W.  Fehr  is  the  ^itor  in  charge 
of  the  fund. 


In  the  post-election  cam¬ 
paign  for  human  interest 
and  solid  news  value,  elect 
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Among  the  major  achievements  of 
our  Engineering  Department  was 
the  designing  of  the  Unit  system  of 
Steel  Newspaper  Cksmposing  Room 
Equipments.  These  Equipments  are 
constructed  carefully  and  stoutly  to 
withstand  the  severe  wear  and  tear 
of  newspaper  work  and  afford  the 
maximum  of  durability. 
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GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 


That  your  paper  will 

always  be  "on  the  street "  1|^ 

ON  TIME! 


—  That  you  may  avoid  those  expensive  press-room  delays,  General 
Electric  is  ever  alert  to  make  important  improvements  in  its  printing- 
press  equipment.  Now  it  announces  a  new  and  improved  controller  for 
a-c.  double-motor  printing-press  drives.  Here  are  some  of  its  features: 

Full-automatic  control 
New,  improved  contactors 
Enclosed  relays 

Easily  renewable  brushes  on  dial  switch 

Overload  protection  for  both  threading  and  driving  motors 

Adjustable  starting  torque  for  threading  motor 

Speed  adjustment  for  light,  medium,  and  heavy  loads 

Thrustor-operated  brake  for  quick,  smooth,  positive  stops 

Adequate  protection  for  operators  and  press 

Positive  control-test  equipment 

Swing  open  the  door  of  theG-E  printing  equipment  section.  Investigate 
for  yourself  the  many  advantages  of  this  new  line  of  a-c.  controllers, 
available  in  ratings  from  7L*i  to  100  hp.  These  controllers  with  General 
Electric  double-motor  press  drives  form  a  combination  unbeatable  in 
economy  and  dependability.  They’ll  help  you  produce  the  best  print¬ 
ing  job  on  your  newspaper,  color,  and  gravure  presses.  Don’t  fail  to  get 
complete  information  on  this  important  printing-press  equipment  from 
your  nearest  G-E  office.  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Note  the  compectness  of  these  new  G-E 
full-autometictwo-motor  printin3-pres$  con¬ 
trollers.  General  Electric  has  a  complete 
line  of  double-moto)  and  unit-type  drives 
for  every  type  and  size  of  printing  press 
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Advertising  Agencies 

KENNETH  COLLINS  TO 
OPEN  OWN  AGENCY 

Resigns  as  Macy  Vice-President  and 
Plans  Organization  to  Serve  News¬ 
papers  and  Retailers  as  Well 
as  National  Advertisers 

Advertising  circles  were  keenly  in¬ 
terested  this  week  in  plans  of  Kenneth 
Collins  to  open  an  advertising  agency 


Kenneth  Collins 


under  the  name  of  Kenneth  Collins, 
Inc.  Mr.  Collins  announced  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  executive  vice-president  and 
director  of  publicity  for  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  huge  New  York  department  store, 
at  the  end  of  last  week  and  at  once  put 
it  into  effect.  He  is  at  present  taking 
a  short  vacation  with  Mrs.  Collins, 
and  expects  to  announce  his  associates 
in  the  new  agency  in  another  week 
or  two. 

A  statement  by  Mr.  Collins  said  he 
regretted  severing  his  "most  pleasant 
association”  with  Macy’s  which  he 
called  “the  finest  merchandising  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  world,”  but  that  he  had 
"taken  this  step  as  the  result  of  months 
of  planning  and  conviction  that  he  can 
serve  the  interests  of  advertising  in  a 
broader  field  by  the  creation  of  such  an 
agency.” 

In  his  new  agency  he  expects  not 
only  to  handle  national  advertising  ac¬ 
counts,  but  to  serve  large  retail  stores 
and  newspapers  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  venture  will  be  his  third  into 
the  agency  field,  the  most  recent  one 
having  been  halted  as  soon  as  it  was 
announced.  In  that  case  he  made  plans 
to  join  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  but  almost 
at  once  reconsidered  his  decision  and 
remained  with  Macy's.  At  that  time 
the  story  was  published  that  he  was  to 
receive  a  large  block  of  Macy  stock,  no 
denial  being  made  public. 

Before  going  to  ^^acy’s,  he  had  spent 
a  year  with  Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland 
agency.  Previously  he  had  been 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  served  as  flying  instructor  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  taught  English  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  and  taken  his  master’s 
degree  at  Harvard.  He  is  34  years  old, 
and  has  one  son,  Kenneth.  Jr.,  3i  years 
old. 

In  recent  years  he  has  drawn  wide 
attention  by  his  forthright  views  on 
advertising  as  expressed  in  speeches 
and  in  a  recent  book,  “The  Road  to 
Good  Advertising.”  Macy  advertising, 
noted  for  its  sprightliness,  has  6een 
widely  copied  and  adapted.  In  the  last 
five  years,  it  is  stated,  Macy  sales 
volume  has  increased  from  about  $60,- 
000,000  a  year  to  just  short  of 
$100,000,000  last  year. 

.\t  the  Macy  store  it  was  said  that 
no  changes  had  been  made  in  per¬ 
sonnel  following  Mr.  Collins’  resigna¬ 
tion.  William  H.  Howard,  advertising 
manager,  is  in  charge  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 


RING  AGENCY  SOLD 


James  M.  Daugherty  Is  New  Owner 
of  St.  Louis  Firm 

The  Jim  Daugherty  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  succeeds  the  John  Ring,  Jr., 
-Advertising  Company  of  St.  Louis,  with 
J.  M.  Daugherty  as  president.  Mr. 
Daugherty  formerly  was  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  McKee  &  Albright  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  C.  Fred  Ross  is  vice-president 
and  \\’.  W.  Zahrndt  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  personnel  of  the  Riflg  agency 
will  be  retained  and  offices  will  remain 
in  the  Holland  building. 

Mr.  Ring  decided  to  sell  the  business 
of  his  agency  to  Mr.  Daugherty  on 
being  offered  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Club  of  St.  Louis.  He  had  done 
practically  all  of  the  exploitation  and 
advertising  for  the  bureau. 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Appointed 

H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Company  of 
Kansas  City  has  appointed  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  to  direct  all  divisions  of  the 
company’s  advertising.  The  Lee  com¬ 
pany  manufactures  work  clothing,  in¬ 
cluding  Lee  Union-.Alls,  Overalls,  Work 
Shirts,  Buddy  Lee  Play-Suits  for  boys 
and  Betty  Lee’s  for  girls.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  operates  in  a  separate  division 
a  large  wholesale  food  outlet  in  western 
Missouri.  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado 
and  southern  Nebraska.  -As  a  part  of 
the  food  division,  the  company  controls 
a  voluntary  chain  of  750  retail  stores, 
known  as  High  Grade  Food  Stores. 

Two  Join  Kirtland-Engel 

C.  C.  Chapelle,  formerly  director  of 
research  of  Klau-A'^an  Pietersom-Dun- 
lap,  -Associates,  Milwaukee,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Market  Research  Council 
at  Milwaukee,  has  joined  Kirtland- 
Engel  Company,  Chicago,  as  director 
of  research.  Robert  J.  Mooney,  for¬ 
merly  vice-president  of  Collins-Kirk. 
Inc.,  has  become  associated  with  Kirt¬ 
land-Engel  agency  as  vice-president. 
Three  new  accounts  have  been  added, 
including :  Cudahy  Packing  Company. 
Chicago,  for  Puritan  hams,  bacon  and 
lard,  and  Clix  shortening;  the  National 
Kraut  Packers  .Association,  Clyde,  O., 
and  the  National  Pickle  Packers’  -Asso¬ 
ciation.  Chicago. 


Drettel  Heads  Posad,  Inc. 

Frederick  C.  Dressel,  for  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  Twentieth  Century  Press,  this 
week  became  president  of  Posad,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency  specializing  in  sales 
campaigns.  John  DeWitt  Gray,  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  man,  became 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  new 
firm.  Harold  W.  Gibbs,  formerly  of 
Doremus  &  Co.,  is  secretary.  The 
agency  is  located  at  205  W.  Monroe 
street. 


New  Southern  Agency 

Papers  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  in  New  Orleans  by  the  Landry 
-Advertising  .Agency,  of  which  Stuart 
Landry,  formerly  an  executive  with  the 
Chambers  .Advertising  .Agency  of  New 
York.  New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  is 
the  president.  The  incorporation  was 
for  $5,000. 

New  Texas  Agency 

The  W.  F.  Williamson  .Advertising 
Service  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  in 
Dallas,  has  been  chartered  with  an  au¬ 
thorize  capital  of  $5,000  to  conduct  a 
general  advertising  business.  Incorpo¬ 
rators  :  I-ionel  -A.  Brown,  Fred  Pruter 
and  William  .Andress,  Jr. 


Chrysler,  Ltd.  Appoints 

John  D.  Mansfield,  president  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
has  appointed  the  Walsh  -Advertising 
Company,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  corporation  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 


Beerend  Joins  CBS 

Norbert  Beerend,  for  six  years  with 
the  United  States  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  charge  of  the  radio  division,  has 
joined  the  sales  department  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


FLORIDA  TO  ADVERTISE 


Group  Expects  To  Spend  $50,000 
Beginning  Nov.  IS 

Plans  for  an  All-Florida  advertising 
program  to  start  Nov.  15  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  February,  are  being  put 
under  way  as  the  result  of  a  conference 
held  in  Jacksonville  recently.  The  plans 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  a  minimum  of 
$50,000,  to  be  divided  50-50  between 
chain  radio  and  newspapers.  The  plan 
as  approved  by  about  80  leading  Flori¬ 
dians  who  attended,  was  presented  by 
the  e.xecutive  committee  of  the  Florida 
National  -Advertising  Council.  Its 
adoption  followed  a  series  of  meetings 
held  at  different  points  in  the  state 
during  the  last  three  weeks. 

Two  committees  were  named  by 
Harold  C.  Colee,  Jacksonville,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Council,  to 
handle  details  of  the  program.  Robert 
Kloeppel  of  Jacksonville  heads  the 
finance  committee,  other  members  being 
Leonard  Thompson  of  Miami  and  Carl 
D.  Brorein  of  Tampa,  with  James  D. 
Ingraham,  treasurer  of  the  -Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  as  an  ex-officio  member. 
The  detail  committee,  which  is  to  work 
out  the  plans  for  the  broadcasts  and 
newspaper  advertising  schedules  ia 
head^  by  Hal  Thompson  of  Tampa. 

Joins  Zinn  &  Meyers 

Walter  Thalen,  for  14  years  with  the 
business  staff  of  the  old  Outlook  and 
a  director  of  the  company,  has  joined 
the  Zinn  &  Meyers,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency  as  merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  counsel. 


Hosiery  Mills  Appoint 

Richardson.  -Alley  &•  Richards  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  counsel  by  Ipswich  Mills. 
Inc.,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  makers  of  silk 
hosiery. 

Kenwood  Blankets  to  Sumner 

F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons.  Kenwood 
Mills,  -Albany.  N.  A'.,  manufacturers  of 
Kenwood  Blankets,  have  appointed  the 
G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company.  New  York, 
to  direct  their  advertising  account. 

Redfield-Coupe  Appointed 

Tempo  Books,  Inc.,  New  A'ork,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  books  on  diet  and  health,  have 
appointed  Redfield-Coupe,  New  York, 
to  direct  their  advertising. 


Symonds  Sales  Chief 

N.  G.  Symonds,  Chicago  official  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  has  been  promoted 
to  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales. 

New  Pepsodent  Promotion  Manager 

Will  de  Grouchy,  formerly  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  promotion  manager  of 
the  Pepsodent  Company,  Chicago. 

Joins  Doremus  Staff 

Norris  C.  Flanagin,  formerly  with 
the  Matthew  G.  Pierce  advertising 
agency,  has  joined  Doremus  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  an  account  executive. 


TWO  NEW  FOOD  PAPERS 

Butterick  and  Topics  Companies 

Announce  Rival  Biweeklies 

Announcement  of  two  new  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  grocery  field  has  been 
made.  -Although  plans  for  both  have 
been  under  consideration  for  long 
periods,  according  to  the  publishers, 
neither  has  set  a  definite  date  for  be¬ 
ginning.  Topics  Publishing  Company, 
which  issues  the  Drug  Trade  News  and 
other  drug  papers,  announced  the  Food 
Trade  Ntnos,  to  be  issued  biweekly,  al¬ 
ternating  with  the  Drug  Trade  News. 
The  two  will  have  the  same  format 
and  the  same  editorial  staff.  Aglar 
Cook,  president  of  the  Topics  Publisli- 
ing  Company,  is  publisher,  and  Jerry 
McQuade,  vice-president,  is  editor. 

The  other  paper  is  the  Grocery  Trade 
News,  to  be  issued  fortnightly  by  But¬ 
terick  Business  Publications,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company.  Carl  W.  Dipman,  editor  of 
Butterick’s  Progressive  Grocer,  will 
also  direct  editorial  activities  of  the 
new  paper.  Leonard  Tingle,  president 
of  Butterick  Business  Publications,  will 
be  business  manager. 

Club  Gives  Employment  Aid 

The  Employment  Committee  of  the 
-Advertising  Women’s  Club  of  New 
A'ork  is  again  extending  free  service  to 
non-members.  Registrations  are  ac¬ 
cepted  from  women  with  experience  in 
any  branch  of  advertising,  including 
secretarial  and  clerical  work  in  adver¬ 
tising  departments  and  agencies.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  executives  who  are  seeking 
comi)etent  persons  to  fill  temporary  or 
permanent  openings  are  given  specialized 
service.  The  office  of  the  club  is  at 
Room  nil,  47  West  34th  Street. 


Two  Join  Gale  Sc.  Pietsck 

Louis  Paul  Graham  has  joined  Gale 
&•  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  director  of 
the  agricultural  division,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  -A.  L.  Gale.  Mr. 
Graham  was  formerly  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  George  Batten,  and  George 
L.  Dyer  Company.  Lawrence  M.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  formerly  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  -A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
the  Princess  Pat  Cosmetic  Company, 
has  also  joined  the  Chicago  office  of 
Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 


Seattle  Office  Opened 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  established  a 
Seattle  office  on  Oct.  20,  in  charge  of 
R.  S.  White.  This  office  will  cover  the 
states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  Utah.  The  other  offices  are  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  San  Francisco. 


Roosevelt’s  Son  With  Cornell 

Elliott  Roosevelt,  son  of  President¬ 
elect  Roosevelt,  who  formerly  was  a 
partner  in  the  New  York  agency  of 
Kelly,  Nason  &  Roosevelt,  Inc.,  is  now 
associated  with  the  Paul  Cornell  Com¬ 
pany,  New  A'ork,  giving  his  attention 
principally  to  research  and  marketing. 
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LINOLITE  MAGAZINES 


Pounds  Lighter 
yet  Cost  No  More 


Ask  your  foreman  how  many 

MAGAZINE  CHANGES  ARE  MADE  IN  THE 
COURSE  OF  AN  AVERAGE  DAY’S  WORK. 

Multiply  this  by  the  difference  in  weight  and 
then  decide  whether  you  want  your  operators  to 
use  up  their  energy  doing  all  this  unnecessary 
lifting.  Linolite  magazines  are  made  of  a  special 
alloy  that  is  equally  as  durable  as  brass  but 
much  lighter— 22  pounds  less  for  the  full  length 

90-channel  magazine;  yet  they  cost  no  more. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, NEWYORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Set  in  Linotype  Metro  No.  2  Family 
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COST  OF  ADVERTISING  A  CENTRAL 
TOPIC  ON  A.N.A.  PROGRAM 

Annual  Meeting  Will  Hear  Discussion  of  Agency  Compensa¬ 
tion,  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Rates,  With  Space- 
Sellers  Presenting  Own  Cases 


AUX'KRTISIXG  rates  will  again 
.  hold  a  focal  position  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers’  annual  meeting,  to  be  held 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
Nov.  16-18.  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising  of 
the  General  Foods  Corporation,  will 
address  the  luncheon  on  Thursday  on 
"Rates  and  Circulations — the  .Advertis¬ 
ers’  Responsibility  in  Deflating  Costs." 

On  Friday  the  views  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  publishers  on  advertising  in 
general  will  be  expressed  resitectively 
by  Fred  A.  Healy,  advertising  director 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  and 
by  James  A.  Coveney,  of  George  .A. 
McUevitt  Company,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

.Another  cost  survey  will  be  described 
at  the  Wednesday  luncheon  by  Prof. 
James  F.  Young,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  is  working  with  a  joint 
committee  of  advertisers,  publishers, 
and  agencies  on  factors  relating  to  the 
cost  of  advertising.  The  present  phase 
of  the  investigation,  it  is  stated,  relates 
to  advertising  agency  compensation. 

The  program  follows : 

Wednesday,  10:30  A.M.  1.  Presi¬ 
dent’s  .Address  by  Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice- 
president,  Bristol-Myers  Company. 

2.  Managing  Director’s  Report  by 
Paul  B.  West. 

3.  "Sell  More  Goods! — The  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Copy’’  by  H.  .A.  Batten,  vice- 
president.  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Sons,  and  co¬ 
author  of  “The  Written  Word.” 

12:30  P.M.  —  Luncheon  —  Invited 
guest — Prof.  James  F.  A’oung,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

1 :30  P.M.  1.  “Increasing  Profits 
Through  a  Better  Use  of  Window  Dis¬ 
plays”  by  Carl  Percy,  president,  Carl 
Percy.  Inc. 

2.  “Traffic  and  Its  Relation  to  Trade” 
by  Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  director  of 
the  Erskine  Bureau  for  Street  Traffic 
Research,  Harvard  University,  under 
whose  direction  a  study  of  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  is  being  made  through  a  fel¬ 
lowship  established  jointly  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
Outdoor  .Advertising  .Association  of 
.America. 

3.  Election  of  Officers. 

8:00  P.M. — Radio  Meeting. 

Thursday,  9:30  A.M.  1.  "What  the 
Manufacturer  Can  Do  to  Help  the 
Small  Town  Dealer  Sell  More  Profit¬ 
ably”  by  .Arthur  Van  A’oris,  1.  A'an 
Voris  &  Sons. 

2.  Putting  New  Life  Into  a  Busi¬ 
ness”  by  Carl  W.  Priesing,  general 
sales  manager,  Wahl  Company. 

3.  “Profitable  Selling  by  Following 
Through  to  the  Consumer”  by  .Allyn  B. 
Mclntire,  vice  -  president,  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Company. 

12:30  P.M.  Luncheon — “Rates  and 
Circulations — The  .Advertisers’  Respon¬ 
sibility  in  Deflating  Costs”  by  Ralph 
Starr  Butler,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  advertising.  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration. 

2:30  P.M.  1.  Drug  Group  Meeting. 
2.  Industrial  Group  Meeting. 

3.  Sales  Problems  Group  Meeting. 
8.00  P.M. — President’s  Reception  fol¬ 
lowed  by  aquatic  carnival. 

Friday,  9:30  .A.M.  1.  “Where  .Are 

We  Now?”  by  Hugh  Bancroft,  pub¬ 
lisher.  IV all  Street  Journal. 

2.  “Present  Trends  in  Merchandising” 
by  Paul  S.  Willis,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager.  Comet  Ri^e  Co., 
and  president.  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc. 

3.  “Executive  Management  Takes  a 
.Square  I.ook  at  .Advertising”  by  I^ 
H.  Bristol,  vice-president,  Bri.stol- 
Myers  Company. 

12:30  P.M.  Luncheon — “The  Present 
Outlook  from  Washington”  by  W.  M. 
Kiplinger,  Kiplinger  Washington 
.Agency. 

1  :30  P.M.  1.  ".A  Magazine  Publisher 
Takes  a  Square  IxKtk  at  .Advertising” 


by  Fred  Healy,  advertising  director, 
Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

2.  “.A  Newspaper  Executive  Takes  a 
Square  Look  at  .Advertising”  by  James 
.A.  Coveney,  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Com¬ 
pany. 

3.  “What  .Are  We  Going  to  Do  .About 
It?”  by  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  vice- 
president.  .Ale.xander  Hamilton  Institute. 

7 :30  P.M. — .Annual  Banquet.  Strick¬ 
land  Gillilan,  humorist.  Entertainment 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 


TIBBITTS  FORMS  AGENCY 

The  E.  C.  Tibbitts  Company,  Inc.,  lo¬ 
cated  at  8  Adolph  .Avenue,  .Akron,  O., 
has  been  organized  to  conduct  a  general 
advertising  business.  Hugh  G.  Sin¬ 
clair  is  vice-president  and  Charles  W. 
Frank  art  director.  Mr.  Tibbitts,  head 
of  the  agency,  was  advertising  director 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  for  a 
long  term  of  years  and  more  recently 
was  with  the  100,000  Group  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  Cities,  Inc.,  now  Major  Market 
Newspapers,  as  field  director. 


W.  H.  Taylor  Heads  C.B.S.  Office 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Inc.,  has  opened  an  office  at  Detroit 
under  the  direction  of  Webster  H. 
Taylor,  formerly  vice  -  president  of 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit 
agenc>’. 


AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


JARRING  the  traditional  conservatism 
of  bank  advertising  slightly.  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
took  newspaper  space  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  and  Thursday  morning,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  election  results  were 
known,  for  50-inch  copy  headed,  "The 
Hour  for  .Action  Has  .Arrived.” 

The  te.xt  offered  the  bank’s  resources 
and  activities  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  re- 
.sttired  business  order  and  economic 
stability. 

“The  election  is  over.”  it  said.  “.A 
new  administration  has  been  chosen, 
whose  task  will  be  to  rally  the  forces  of 
the  nation  to  defeat  depression  and  re¬ 
store  prosperity.  Regardless  of  party 
or  locality,  it  becomes  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  every  .American  citizen 
to  add  his  effort  to  the  forces  of  re¬ 
construction. 

“The  problems  that  face  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  aiul 
a  certain  measure  of  improvement  in 
conditions  is  already  manifest.  The 
time  for  words  is  past  and  the  hour 
for  action  has  arrived.  Public  officials, 
bankers  and  business  men,  employers 
and  employes,  all  factors  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  the  country,  should 
now  join  together  in  a  united  effort  to 
dispel  the  shadows  that  have  hung  over 
us  and  to  restore  normal  conditions. 
Such  achievement  is  within  our  reach 
if  each  of  us  does  his  part  in  public  or 
private  capacitv.” 

*  m  * 

The  old-fashioned  vaudeville  com¬ 
edian  who  blew'  into  his  trumpet 
“so  sweet,”  only  to  have  the  notes 
“come  out  so  sour,”  has  a  follower — 
or  i)erhaps  a  flock  of  them — in  present- 
day  radio  studios.  For  two  years  an¬ 
nouncers  for  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  have 
been  broadcasting  about  Pebeco,  and 
even  spelling  it  out ;  yet  incoming  fan 
mail,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Advertising 
Corjwration,  shows  that  what  some 
listeners  heard  was  Pebigle,  Pedalgo. 


Cline*  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Houston  Chronicle 

Houston,  Texas 
Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washincton 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldf. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
I,  Bank  Buildinc 

_ J 


Publico.  Petipot.  Petticoat,  or  Pepper- 
goot.  The  Pebeco  Playboys  are  cheer¬ 
fully  referred  to  as  Aledical  Playboys 
and  even  (don’t  shoot!)  Petticoat 
Playboys.  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  plan  of  accepting  small  display 
advertisements  for  radio  programs, 
to  be  inserted  between  lines  of  the  free 
radio  programs,  is  slowly  being  ex¬ 
tended,  recent  additions  to  the  list  being 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  Fitt.tburqli 
Press.  Both  offer  the  space  at  regular 
rates  plus  50  per  cent  for  the  special 
position.  The  plan  enables  the  broad¬ 
cast  sponsor,  instead  of  trusting  to  a 
single  line  of  free  mention,  to  take  an 
inch  or  more  of  space  and  word  his 
announcement  to  suit  himself,  retaining 
the  position  value  of  the  classified 
listing.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

DEP.ARTMENT  store  sales  in  Oc¬ 
tober  held  their  own,  according  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  index. 


which  stood  at  70  for  the  month,  com¬ 
pared  with  70  in  September  and  66  in 
.August.  The  preliminary  figures  on 
sales  thus  showed  an  increase  from 
September  to  October  of  about  tlie  esti¬ 
mated  seasonal  amount.  The  board’s 
index  makes  allowance  both  for  num¬ 
ber  of  business  days  and  for  usual  sea¬ 
sonal  changes,  with  the  1923-25  average 
as  100.  .As  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
October  sales,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  figures,  were  21  per  cent 
smaller,  or,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  one  busi¬ 
ness  day  less  this  year,  18  per  cent. 
Aggregate  shrinkage  in  sales  for  the 
first  ten  months,  as  compared  to  10 
months  of  1931,  was  23  per  cent. 

*  *  ♦ 

Memories  of  bitter  fights  over 
the  various  forms  in  which  the 
Macy  “6  per  cent  less”  claim  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  department  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  were  revived  this  week  when 
Macy’s  keenest  rival,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
adopted  a  similar  slogan  for  its  own 
use.  .Announcing  that  on  Nov.  14  the 
Gimbel  basement  store  would  go  on  a 
cash  basis,  with  self-service,  no  free 
deliveries,  no  mail  or  phone  orders, 
various  pieces  of  copy  said :  “It  is  the 
policy  of  Gimbels  Cash-&-Carry  base¬ 
ment  to  sell  its  merchandise  at  least  10 
per  cent  less  than  it  could  if  it  were 
not  exclusively  Cash-&-Carry.” 

The  Macy  slogan  (current  version)  : 
“We  endeavor  (though  we  are  not  in¬ 
fallible)  to  sell  our  merchandise  for  at 
least  6  per  cent  less  than  we  could  if 
we  did  not  sell  exclusively  for  cash. 
This  is  the  keystone  of  the  Macy  price 
policy.” 

ADVERTISING  PAPERS  INDEXED 

“Distribution  Digest”  and  “Distribu¬ 
tion  Index.”  prepared  by  Walter  Mann 
&  Staff,  New  York  City,  cover  the 
articles  but  not  the  news  in  18  major 
advertising  and  selling  trade  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  Editor  &  Pubi.isher.  The  Di¬ 
gest  and  the  Index  for  the  September 
trade  papers  appeared  late  in  October. 


Chosen  By  a  Big  Majority 
In  Every  ‘‘ImpressionaP’  District 

\y/OOD  Dry  Mats  are  the  popular  victors 
in  the  vast  majority  of  newspaper  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  have  been  carrying  the  news 
burden  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes 
for  seventeen  years,  and  their  record  of  speed 
and  quality  of  service  has  satisfied.  Old 
friends  know  they  can  be  depended  upon  — 
new  friends  quickly  learn  their  merit. 

If  you  do  not  know  —  it  is  up  to  you  to  get 
a  free  sample  lot  and  be  convinced. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Gas  or  Electric 
Scorchers 


“64”  Parting 
Powder 


ALWAYS  UNIFORM 

Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 


The  most  modern  mill  in  North  America  Offering 


An  American  Newsprint  connection. 

Continuity  of  supply  over  a  long  period  of  years 
with  present  executive  control. 

Newsprint  of  proven  satisfaction  on  America’s 
fastest  presses. 

Daily  Capacity  490  Tons 
Bucksport  Augusta 

The  Wright  Company,  Inc. 

444  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City 


UR  OVN  VOQ!^ 

‘or  Letters 


ONE  of  the  sanest  and  most  human  pnrjted " —  and  youth  is  "the  time  of 
pieces  of  business  writing  that  I  imperfectly  organized  ambitions  and 
have  seen  for  many  years  is  in  the  dreams,  when  interests  are  confused 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company’s  with  abilities.'' 

Ilxecutiz'c  Scnii'c  Bullelin  for  October.  Terming  this  new  lease  on  life  for  the 
The  title  is  "What  the  I^rge  Retailer  middle-aged  as  "the  supreme  reward  of 
Can  l.eam  from  the  Small  Store.”  The  the  ^^achine  Age,”  Professor  Pitkin 
author  is  Benjamin  Weiss,  merchandise  shows  how  labor-saving  devices  have 
manner  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  made  it  possible  for  man  to  turn  from 
Retailing  will  never  be  an  exact  science,  the  job  of  making  a  living  to  “the 
'ays  he,  since  business  must  be  based  strange  new  task  of  living."  The  ma- 
on  friendship  and  on  understanding  the  chine,  by  making  physical  power  sec- 
customer’s  point  of  view.  The  biggest  ondaiy  to  mental  force,  has  lengthened 
store  is  only  a  series  of  departments,  the  span  of  life;  for  although  physical 
each  of  which  is  a  small  store  in  itself,  energy  declines  with  age,  “the  brain  can 
Mr.  Weiss  lists  nine  rules — ways  the  improve  so  long  as  man  lives.” 

I)ig  store  can  adapt  and  adopt  the  funda-  Advising  those  above  -10  to  seek 
mental  virtues  of  the  small  store:  Know  mental  stimulation  in  reading,  writing, 
customers  by  name :  answer  correspond-  thinking,  observing,  talking  and  travel- 
ents  individually ;  keep  records  of  indi-  ing,  as  efforts  which  tax  physical  energy 
vidual  customers’  preferences;  follow  up  least.  Professor  Pitkin  concludes  with  a 
purchases  to  see  that  they  are  satis-  cheering  description  of  "the  brave  new 
factory;  go  far  in  individual  service;  world  of  the  future.”  in  which  all  men 
c<  msider  future  needs  of  customers ;  use  and  women  will  begin  life  at  40. — S.  L. 
suggestive  cross-selling ;  be  interested  in  *  ♦  ♦ 

the  community;  make  the  customer  feel  ALTHOUfill  Russia  has  not  been 
that  the  management  is  interested  in  xxrecognizeti  by  the  United  States, 
her. — R.  W.  Walter  Duranty.  Moscow  correspondent 

*  *  *  of  the  Neii'  York  Times,  expresses  the 

IN  THE  Novenilter  Scribiu’r's  Rufus  opinion  in  the  November  Stinvy 
Dart  II,  a  Washington  correspondent.  Graphic  that  it  has  been  influenced  dur- 
explains  ghost-writing  for  Federal  offi-  ing  the  last  ten  years  by  American  men. 
cials  in. "The  N'entriloquists  of  Wash-  methods  and  customs.  In  an  article, 
ington.”  He  has  special  fun  at  the  "U.  S.  A.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.,”  he  predicts 
expense  of  James  J.  Davis  of  Penn-  an  intensive  period  of  emigration  to 
sylvania,  whose  autobiography  “The  Russia  “when  there  are  more  goods 
Iron  Puddler”  was  written  by  C.  L.  to  be  had  and  more  houses  to  live 
Edson  of  the  A'cti-  York  Mail.  “Lazy  in.  .  .” — R.W.J. 


For 

Sales 

in 

Fort  Worth 
and 

West  Texas 
use  the 


Daily 

Circulation 
of  the 
Fort  Worth 
Star-T  elegram 


The  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  the 
Star-Telegram  is  greater  than  the 
combined  circulation  of  any  other 
four  (4)  newspapers  in 


FORT  WORTH  and 
WEST  TEXAS 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

Largest  Circulation  in  Texas 


IN  “Life  Begins  At  Forty.”  published  j  . 

recently  by  McGraw-Hill  &  Co.,  BOVSntBge. 

Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  of  the 

Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  ridi-  ill  T  L 

cules  in  energetic  fashion  the  idea  that  LUClIOV^  I  ^pOQrdpn  V. 
“this  is  a  young  man’s  world.”  Happi-  . 

ness,  the  Professor  believes,  comes  /OoZ  C.lybOUrn  Ave.,  Chicd 
with  tlie  “simplified  life — the  life  from 

which  all  striving  that  does  not  fur- trr  in  luolow  tempo  medium  and  tempo  light 
ther  c^lf -realization  has  been  skillfully 
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UTHORITATIVE  proof  of  the  great 
economic  improvement  in  the  Empire 
State  as  the  direct  result  of  the  business 
upturn,  is  reflected  in  the  latest  report  on  New 
York  State  factory  employment.  These  figures 
show  a  rise  of  6.5%  in  a  single  month,  as  based  on 
returns  from  1571  industrial  establishments  located 
in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Factory  payrolls  showed  9.3%  increase  over  this 
same  period,  largely  accounted  for  by  the  re¬ 
employment  of  about  40,000  workers. 

Such  an  amount  of  re-employment  cannot  be 
matched  in  any  other  industrial  section  of  the 
country,  and  constitutes  one  more  example  illus¬ 
trating  the  immensity  of  New  York  State’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  empire — a  domain  manned 
by  more  than  6,000,000  workers. 

It  is  these  millions  of  wage  earners  which  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Union’s  First  Market.  Selling 
them  is  the  “ultimate”  in  sales  results,  whatever 
the  product. 

National  advertisers  accomplish  this  objective  in 
largest  volume  by  using  the  28  New*  York  State 
papers  named  here.  They  mean  most  perfect 
coverage — because  located  in  the  Empire  State’s 
18  most  important  key  cities. 


NEW--- 

YORK- 

STATE 

Always  the 
Ultimate''  in 
Sales  Results 


Circu- 

2.500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

fAlbany 

Evening  News . 

...(E) 

45.335 

.13 

.13 

••Albany 

Knickerbocker  Press 

30.264 

.12 

.12 

••Albany 

Knickerbocker  Press 

....(S) 

49.526 

.17 

.17 

•Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat.  (E) 

8.742 

.05 

.05 

fAuburn 

Citizen- Advertiser. . 

...(E) 

8,463 

.065 

.055 

fBuffalo 

Courier-Express _ 

...(M) 

125.371 

.25 

.25 

fBuffalo 

Courier-Express .... 

....(S) 

161.524 

..30 

.30 

ttBuffalo 

Evening  News . 

...(E) 

180.532 

.35 

J5 

••Cornin)!  Evenin)(  Leader . 

...(E) 

8.688 

.05 

.05 

tElmira 

Star-Gazette 

Advertiser  . 

(E&M) 

31.670 

.11 

.11 

tGeneva 

Dailv  Times . 

...(E) 

5.621 

.04 

.04 

•Gloversville.  Johnstown 


Morninii  Herald  &  Leader- 


Republican  . 

,(E&.M) 

13.088 

.07 

.07 

•Ithaca  Journal-News . 

....(E) 

8.129 

.05 

.05 

•Jamestown  .Morning  Post... 

,...(M) 

12.866 

.04 

.04 

tKingston  Daily  Freeman.... 

....(E) 

9,260 

.05 

.05 

•Newburg- Beacon  Daily  News...(E) 

15,397 

.09 

.09 

tNew  York  Times . 

...(M) 

455,877 

.90 

tNew  York  Times . 

....(S) 

728,734 

1.20 

1.176 

tNew  York  Herald  Tribune.. 

...(M) 

329,743 

.75 

.735 

tNew  York  Herald  Tribune.. 

....(S) 

451,961 

.80 

.784 

tNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

....(E) 

22,775 

.08 

.08 

tPort  Jervis  Union  Gazette.. 

....(E) 

3,278 

.035 

.03 

•Rochester  Times-Union. . . . 
•Rochester  Democrat  & 

....(E) 

79,462 

.40 

.40 

Chronicle  . 

,(.M&S) 

82,987 

.40 

.40 

•Trov  Record . 

(M&E) 

23.536 

.07 

.07 

fOovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1932. 
*A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1932. 
ftGovernment  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 
**A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 
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IOWA  VETERANS  DIE 

E.  W.  Caldwell  and  Dean  Whee.er 
Began  Careers  at  Eleven 

Two  veteran  newspai)ermeii  who  en¬ 
tered  the  profession  at  the  age  of  11. 
died  within  a  few  hours  Mwiday,  (Jet. 
31  in  Sioux  City,  la. 

They  are  Ernest  W.  Caldwell,  80, 
known  to  thousands  as  “Happy  Cal," 
and  Dean  Wheeler,  05,  feature  editor 
of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal.  Mr. 
Caldwell  had  been  in  poor  health  tor 
12  years  after  a  stroke.  Mr.  Wheeler 
died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Caldwell  entered  the  newspaiter 
field  at  11  with  his  father  at  Boonsboro. 
la.  He  published  the  Boonsboro  Titties 
when  14,  and  at  the  age  of  16  he  started 
the  Jefferson  City  (la.)  Star.  A  short 
time  later  he  entered  the  employ  of  a 
Des  Moines  daily. 

.\t  the  age  of  21,  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
foreman  of  the  job  printing  office  of 
the  Omaha  Herald.  He  and  other 
Omaha  printers  started  the  Omaha 
Evening  Times,  a  venture  which  proved 
unprofitable.  In  May,  18<)9,  he  began 
publishing  the  Sioux  City  Ei-ening 
Times,  Sioux  City's  first  daily. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  with  the  Sioux  City 
Journal  from  1870  to  1878.  He  then 
purchased  the  Sioux  Tails  (S.  D.) 
I'anagraTh  and  consolidated  it  later 
with  the  Times,  changing  the  name  to 
the  Daily  Press.  In  1895  he  returned  to 
.'siou.v  City  and  after  serving  a  term  as 
mayor  retired. 

Mr.  Wheeler  became  a  printer's  ap¬ 
prentice  in  the  office  of  the  Elgin  (111.) 
Daily  Leader  at  the  age  of  11.  .\fter 
seven  years  he  joined  his  father,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Quiney  (Ill.)  Journal. 
From  there  he  went  to  Omaha,  where 
he  became  affiliated  with  the  printers' 
union. 

In  1887  Mr.  Wheeler  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  -Staff  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal, 
where  he  worked  until  his  death,  except¬ 
ing  short  periods  spent  with  the  Quincy 
journal,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Snorting 
\e7es  and  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 

Five  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  sons  were 
newspapermen.  Two  died  recently. 

EGBERT  H.  SPENCER 

Egljert  H.  Spencer.  42,  vice-president 
of  Small.  Si)encer,  Brewer,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers'  representatives  with  offices  in 
Chicago  and  Xew  York,  died  Oct.  28 
at  Evanston,  Ill.,  of  injuries  received 
when  he  fell  from  a  horse  while  riding. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University  and  served  as  an  infantry 
captain  in  the  Blackhawk  Division  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War.  He  joined  the 
John  Glass  organization  upon  Ijeing 
graduated  from  college  and  returned  to 
that  organization  after  the  war.  For 
a  time  he  was  associated  with  his  father, 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  in  the  Xew  York 
Stock  Exchange.  In  1920  he  joined 
G.  Logan  Payne  Company,  Xew  York, 
which  latter  became  the  firm  of  Small. 
Spencer,  Brewer,  Inc.  Mr.  Spencer  had 
been  located  in  the  Chicago  office  for 
the  i)ast  10  years.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

JOHN  E.  JENKS 

(Spu-ial  to  Editor  &  Pi'blishkr) 

Washington,  Xov.  8 — John  Edward 
Jenks,  66,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Army  and  Xavy  Register,  widely-read 
service  paper,  for  more  than  30  years, 
died  here  today  after  a  brief  illness.  A 
native  of  Xew  Brunswick,  Mr.  Jenks 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  editorial 
work  since  1885  and  b^ame  editor  of 
the  service  publication  in  1898.  He  had 
been  president  of  the  United  States 
Government  .Advertiser  since  1890,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  Xational  Capital 
Press  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  Ordnance  Co. 


BRADLEY  A  SUICIDE  s 

(Hpfcial  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 
Washington,  Xov.  7 — coroner’s 
jury  sitting  here  la.st  week  found  that 
James  B.  Bradley,  24,  suburban  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Times,  who  was 
found  in  his  ajiartment  here  with  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  head,  dying  a  few 
hours  later,  committed  suicide.  Testi¬ 
mony  that  Bradley  had  been  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  despondency  was 
given  by  James  E.  Klegg.  a  friend. 


(Obituary 

C.'s.  COLEM.AX,  managing  editor 
•  of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily 
Herald,  and  a  member  of  the  daily’s 
staff  for  30  years  died  suddenly  Oct. 
21,  of  a  heart  attack. 

Bert  M.  Demby,  29,  former  midwest- 
ern  sports  editor  of  the  United  Press, 
diet!  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  Xov.  6 
of  pneumonia.  He  joined  the  Chicago 
staff  of  the  L’nited  Press  in  1925,  and 
liecame  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  in  1928,  returning  to  Chicago 
as  s[K)rts  editor  until  193().  During  the 
last  summer,  he  was  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  in  the  South.  His 
wife  and  his  mother  survive. 

Gi'y  Motz.  45,  advertising  manager, 
.S.A.E.  Journal,  published  by  the  SiKiety 
of  .Automotive  fiingineering,  died  at  his 
home  in  Cleveland.  Xov.  5. 

R.aymond  Skinner,  42,  newspajier 
corresiHJiident,  died  Oct.  31  o«  heart 
disease  at  his  home  in  Dania,  Fla.  He 
had  been  in  ill  health  for  more  than  a 
year.  Before  going  to  Hollywood,  Fla., 
ill  1925  as  secretary  of  the  Chamlier  of 
Commerce,  he  was  managing  editor, 
Toledo  (O. )  Times,  ixilitical  editor, 
Toledo  Blade  and  publicity  director  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Toledo. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his  mother, 
and  a  sister. 

Er.nest  Edw.\rd  O’Brien.  63,  news 
editor  of  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  London,  since  1918,  died  Xov.  4. 

John  Hprley,  41.  editorial  writer 
and  columnist  for  the  ITinnipeg  (Man.) 
Tree  Press  and  well-known  newspaper¬ 
man  died  Xov.  3  following  an  appendi¬ 
citis  operation. 

1.  .A.  Strauss,  president  of  the  Xew 
Orleans  Tyiiographical  Union  Xo.  17, 
active  member  of  the  Central  Trades 
and  Lalxir  Council  and  the  Choctaw- 
Club.  DeiiKKratic  political  organization, 
died  at  his  home  in  Xew  (Jrleans, 
Xov.  4. 

Xina  Moore  Jamieson.  47,  writer  of 
philosophy  and  humor,  died  at  her  home 
at  St.  Getirge,  Ont.,  near  Brantford, 
Xov.  6.  She  contributed  weekly  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

Sidney  Winslow.  3d,  a  director  of 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler,  died 
of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  acci¬ 
dental,  in  his  father’s  garage  in  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.,  Xov.  2. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Zelda  Sa.xe,  mother  of 
William  and  Joseph  Saxe,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
and  Irving  Saxe.  Boston  Globe  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  died  Xov.  2  at  the  Deacon- 
ness  Hospital.  Boston.  .Another  son  and 
tw'o  daughters  also  survive. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Rand.all  I  mm,  23. 
member  of  the  society  staff  of  the 
Lineoln  (Xeb. )  State  Journal,  died  Oct. 
29  after  a  brief  illness.  She  had  been 
employed  by  the  Journal  since  January. 
Her  home  was  in  Omaha  prior  to  her 
marriage  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Robert  Brockhagen.  37,  newspaper¬ 
man  and  son  of  Carl  H.  Brockhagen. 
former  publisher,  died  Oct.  30  at  San 
Francisco.  He  was  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union 
for  several  years  and  during  the  war 
served  with  the  91st  Division. 

Rhydon  Gkisby  Mays,  Jr.,  sports 
editor,  Thomasrille  (Ga.)  Daily  Times- 
Enterprise.  died  Oct.  24  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks. 

Meyer  Franklin,  62,  vice-president 
of  the  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Company, 
Chicago,  died  Xov.  3  after  a  lingering 
illness. 

Mrs.  Id.a  G.  Dyer,  widow  of  John  C. 
Dyer,  former  f^roz'idence  (R.  1.)  Jour¬ 
nal  rejKirter,  died  in  Providence  Xov.  1. 
.A  sister  and  daughter  survive. 

Daniel  B.  Xoyes,  56,  father  of  Elea¬ 
nor  Xoyes  of  the  Toledo  Blade  adver¬ 
tising  department,  died  in  his  home  in 
Toledo  last  week. 

C.  W.  Bays,  former  owner  of  the 
Woodbine  (la.)  Tzviner  a.nd  Silver  City 
(la.)  Times,  died  Oct.  30  in  San  Diego 
as  the  result  of  paralytic  strokes. 

Ted  Gumerson,  19,  sports  writer  for 


the  Enid  (Okla. )  Morning  .\'eies  and 
editor  of  the  weekly  newsi>aper  pub¬ 
lished  by  Phillips  University,  died  Xov. 
1  of  pneumonia. 

James  .A.  Si.mpson,  48,  well-known 
Pittsburgh  advertising  man,  for  several 
years  with  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
later  with  the  Great  .Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  advertising  department,  died 
Xov.  3  at  his  home  in  Mt.  Lebanon. 

John  C.  Dickey,  72.  former  editor 
and  publisher,  Mt,  Morris  ( X.  Y. ) 
Union,  died  last  week  in  his  home  there 
following  a  long  illness. 

Will  L.  Co.mkort,  54,  novelist  and 
Russo-Japanese  war  correspondent  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  Xewspaper 
Syndicate,  died  suddenly,  Xov.  3  in  the 
Monte  Sano  sanitarium.  Following  his 
discharge  from  the  army  after  the 
Spanish-.American  War  he  went  to  the 
Philippines  and  China  for  the  Detroit 
Journal  Xews  Syndicate.  Mr.  Com¬ 
fort’s  war  novel  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
conflict,  “Routledge  Rides  .Alone. "  was 
later  used  by  peace  societies  for  propa¬ 
ganda  against  war.  His  latest  book. 
“The  Pilot  Comes  .Aboard,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  last  June.  His  wife  survives  him. 

Mrs.  Julia  McGee,  48,  wife  of  Fred 
L.  McGee,  business  manager.  George¬ 
town  (Del.)  Union-Republican,  died  at 
her  home  there,  Oct.  24. 

John  R.  Thomas.  25,  an  attorney  and 
son  of  M.  R.  Thomas  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  advertising  staff,  died  in 
the  University  hospital  Xov.  1  from  a 
gunshot  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by 
his  brother  while  thev  were  hunting 
Oct.  29. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hi  bbart,  45,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Beaver  (Okla.)  Herald- 
Democrat,  died  at  Beaver  City  Xov.  1 
of  apoplexy. 

William  C.  Proctor,  30.  formerly  a 
reporter  with  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Commercial  Appeal-Evening  Appeal  and 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  died  Xov.  2  at 
Durham.  X.  C.,  after  drinking  chloro¬ 
form  by  mistake.  He  was  a  son  of 
Police  Chief  G.  W.  Proctor  at  Durham. 

William  C.  Lowry.  89.  of  Winside. 
Xeb.,  father  of  J.  H.  Lowry,  for  15 
years  state  editor  of  the  Siou.r  City 
(la.)  Tribune,  died  in  his  home  Oct.  29. 

Ir.\  H.  Cl.xrk,  75.  former  publisher 
of  the  old  lousing  (Mich.)  Journal, 
which  was  eventually  merged  with  the 
iMnsing  Republican,  predecessor  of  the 
present  State  Journal,  died  at  his  home 
in  Lansing  Xov.  4  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Clark  had  been  identified  with 
the  printing  business  in  Lansing  for  a 
half  a  century.  He  started  his  career 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the  old 
Journal,  purchasing  the  paper  within  a 
few  years  and  operating  it  for  about  15 
years.  .After  its  merger  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  he  established  the  Xorth  .Side 
Printing  Company  which  he  ojierated 
until  alxiut  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Clark 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  tlie  Lansing 
Old  Xewsboys’  .Association  and  took 
an  active  fiart  in  its  annual  Christmas 
charity  sale.  He  is  survived  by  the 
wife  and  a  daughter. 


EDWIN  WILDMAN 


Editor,  War  Correspondent  and 
Writer  Dies  in  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Wildman,  05,  editor,  war  cor- 
resiKindent  and  author,  died  at  his  home 
in  Xew  \ork  Xov.  3. 

Mr.  Wildman  was  a  member  of  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Democratic  Xa- 
tional  Committee. 

.After  being  graduated  from  Harvard 
Mr.  Wildman  became  business  manager 
of  the  Rome  (Ga.)  Tribune.  From 
1891  to  IftVo  he  was  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Elmira  Echoes.  During  the 
Spanish-.American  War  he  was  a  war 
corresiwndent  tor  Leslie’s  newspapers. 
Later  he  served  the  Hearst  staff. 

In  1903  and  1904  Mr.  Wildman  was 
a  traveling  correspondent  for  the  .Veti' 
Vork  World.  He  was  president  and 
editor  of  the  magazine  Mainly  About 
People  in  .America  in  1906  and  1907, 
later  founding  the  Wildman  Magazine 
and  Xews  Service.  From  1918  to  1920 
he  was  president  and  editor  of  The 
T'orum. 

JOHN  D.  SIMMONS 

Atlanta  Journal  Circulation  Manager 

and  Former  I.C.M.A.  Head  Dies 

John  Del.oney  Simmons,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  for  30 
years  and  former  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  .AssiKiation,  died  suddenly 
Xov.  4  at  his  home  in  .Atlanta.  He 
was  ()0  years  old. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  burn  in  .Atlanta 
and  when  he  was  11  years  old  sold  his 
first  copy  of  the  Journal.  He  remained 
with  the  paper  continuously  to  his  death, 
and  has  been  circulation  manager  since 
1901.  He  was  the  oldest  employe  of 
the  Journal  in  point  of  service. 

Mr.  Simmons  waS  among  the  early 
members  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  .Association,  served  as 
its  president  1911-1912,  and  presided 
over  the  convention  held  in  Baltimore 
in  1912. 


JAMES  H.  CALLANDER 

James  Harvey  Callander,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Peterboro  (Ont.) 
E.raminer,  died  there  Oct.  8,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  born  at  Clinton  W) 
years  ago.  Mr.  Callander  first  went  to 
Manitob^a  but  later  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  the  Woodstock  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
press.  Before  returning  to  Peterboro 
25  years  ago,  he  was  with  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Journal,  Springfield,  O.  He  was 
widely  known  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  for  his  collections  of  cacti. 


JOHN  H.  BLIGH 

John  H.  Bligh,  74.  a  retired  news- 
I>aiH.‘rman  and  for  44  years  with  the 
.Vnc  York  Herald,  died  Xov.  6  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Frances 
H.  Reynolds  of  Oakley  Place,  east  of 
Babylon,  L.  L.  after  a  long  illness.  .A 
native  of  Babylon,  L.  I.,  he  joined  the 
Herald  as  a  reporter  and  later  became 
a  memlier  of  the  business  staff.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1919. 


CERTIFIED  SUCCESS 

Speedy  and  dependable  performance  plus  quality  results  with  Certified 
Dry  Mats  sums  up  the  story  of  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of  stereotype 
foundries. 

You,  too,  can  use  Certifieds  successfully  and  with  just  as  much  advantage  to 
every  department  of  your  organization. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  get  acquainted  now  by  ordering  some 
Certifieds  for  your  stereotype  foundry.  Samples  may  be  had  free  of  charge 
and  without  any  obligation. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  fAats 
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Newspaper  Advertisers  urse  Newspapers  to 

PREACH  THE  GOSPEL  OF  SUCCESS 


The  diligent  in  advertising  are  today  reaping  the  rewards  of  the  diligent. 

In  foods,  in  tobacco  products,  in  retailing,  in  all  departments  of  merchandising,  the  story  has  been 
the  same.  With  the  aid  of  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  it  has  been  possible  to  defy  the 
depression. 

Advertise  the  fact,  say  these  friends  of  newspapers: 
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“The  Story  of  the  1931  cranberry  crop  that 
appeared  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
was  a  stimulant  to  get  the  American  Cran¬ 
berry  Exchange  to  enlarge  their  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  for  1932. 

“They  are  using  approximately  31 1  news¬ 
papers  this  season — a  daily  schedule  in  the 
principal  key  cities  and  half-page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  some  of  the  leading  newspapers. 

“We  hope  that  you  may  be  successful  in 
winning  the  support  of  more  newspapers  to 
your  constructive  campaign,  for  such  adver¬ 
tising  as  you  are  carrying  for  newspapers 
should  make  National  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  NEWSPAPER-MINDED.”  G.  S. 
-\IcKinstry,  Gotham  Advertising  Agency. 

★  ★  ★ 

“The  stories  you  have  been  printing  in  the 
columns  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
in  a  display  advertising  way  regarding  the 


successful  experience  of  advertisers  in  the 
use  of  newspapers  not  only  arouse  interest 
but  they  lead  other  people  to  try  and  make 
similar  successes.  They  should  be  a  great 
aid  to  newspapers  in  the  selling  of  more 
new'spaper  advertising.”  Joseph  H.  Appel, 
Advertising  and  Merchandising  Director, 
John  Wanamaker. 

★  ★  ★ 

“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  story  of 
the  part  played  by  newspapers  in  the  recent 
increase  of  sales  of  White  Owl  Cigars,  by 
over  100%  in  one  year’s  time,  makes  out  a 
very  powerful  case  for  the  pulling  power 
and  economy  of  newspaper  advertising. 
This  ought  to  stimulate  a  great  use  of  news¬ 
papers  by  national  advertisers  looking 
ahead  to  the  future.”  W.  L.  Rubin,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  General  Cigar  Company. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  clientele  includes  the  most  influential  newspaper  fraternity  as  w’ell 
as  the  national  advertisers  and  agents  who  are  using  newspaper  space  to  sell  merchandise  and 
service. 

Reader  interest  is  intense.  The  chronicling  of  the  news  and  views  of  leading  men  in  the  professions 
of  newspaper  making  and  advertising  is  the  backbone  of  the  service. 

The  vitality  of  the  paper  is  shown  by  a  higher  percentage  of  renewals  than  any  other  paper  in  the 
business  paper  field. 

An  exhibition  of  faith  and  confidence  and  courage  on  the  part  of  newspaper  publishers  at  this 
particular  time  in  the  form  of  display  advertising  in  the  columns  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHF^R 
would  inspirit  many  national  advertisers  and  agents  to  release  schedules  that  have  been  held  up 
through  fear. 

The  net  paid  rireulation  is  about  10,000  copies  a  week. 

The  subscription  rate  is  ST.OO  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Newspaper  Advocate 

1700  Times  Buildins  New  York  City 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  And  Advertisers'  Journal  In  America 
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HIGH  COURT  RULES  ON 
ROUTE  MAN’S  STATUS 

California  Supreme  Body  Holds  Man 
Was  Independent  Agent  and 
Not  Employe  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner 


By  Leslie  Childs 

In  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund  V.  Industrial  Accident  Coniinis- 
sion  et  al,  14  P.  (id)  300,  handed  down 
some  time  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California,  one  Throndson  as  lessee 
operated  two  newspajier  routes  for  the 
Examiner  Printing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  San  Irancisco  Examiner. 
Throndson  employed  one  Marc  as  a  car¬ 
rier  paying  him  $60  per  'month  for  his 
services. 

Marc  was  injured  in  the  course  of 
his  employment,  and  was  awarded  com¬ 
pensation  under  the  California  Work¬ 
men's  Compensation  .\ct,  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Accident  Commission,  on  the 
theory  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
injurj-  an  employe  of  the  Examiner 
Printing  Comi>anj'.  On  api>eal  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  stating  the  question  l)e- 
fore  it,  in  part,  said: 

"It  is  clear  *  *  ♦  that  Marc,  at  least 
primarily,  was  the  employe  of  Thrond¬ 
son.  He  was  hired  by  Throndson,  i>aid 
by  him,  and  his  actions  were  under  the 
complete  and  direct  control  of  Thrond¬ 
son.  However,  if  Throndson  was  an 
employe  of  the  Examiner  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  with  authority  to  hire  Marc,  then, 
while  jirimarily  Marc  was  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  Throndson.  in  the  final  analysis 
of  the  situation,  he  was  an  employe  of 
the  Examiner  Printing  Comiiany.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  vital 
question  in  issue  in  this  proceeding  de- 
l>ends  ujKin  the  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  Throndson  and  the  Examiner 
Printing  Company.” 

Then  turning  to  this  jihase  of  the 
case,  the  court  reasoned : 

“The  control  exercised  by  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  Printing  Comjiany  over  those 
in  charge  of  its  delivery  routes,  includ¬ 
ing  Throndson,  may  be  briefly  stated 
to  include  prompt  and  regular  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  paiier  to  the  subscribers  re¬ 
siding  in  the  respective  routes ;  a  thor¬ 
ough  canvass  of  the  residents  thereof 
as  prosjK-ctive  subscribers  of  the  jwper: 
prompt  adjustment  of  all  conqilaints 
made  by  subscribers;  and  com]>liance  by 
the  carriers  with  all  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  publisher  respecting  the 
conduct  of  its  business  and  that  of  its 
carriers.  •  *  • 

“The  means  by  which  this  result  was 
to  be  accomplished  was  left  entirely  to 
the  route  owner,  or  carrier,  in  each 
route.  As  long  as  he  produced  the 
result  desired,  the  Examiner  Printing 
Company  did  not  interfere  with  the 
manner  or  means  by  which  this  result 
was  accomplished.  *  *  •  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  limited  con¬ 
trol  which  the  Examiner  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  exercised  over  Throndson,  with 
the  further  fact  that  the  Examiner 
Printing  Company  paid  Throndson  no 
wages  or  salary,  but  simply  sold  him 
(tapers  which  the  latter  was  to  resell,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
relation  of  enqtloyer  and  employe  did 
not  exist  between  the  Examiner  Print¬ 
ing  Comfiany  and  Throndson,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  Throndson.  either 
as  a  sales  agent,  or,  we  think  more 
properly,  as  an  inde()endent  contractor, 
was  (terforming  the  service  of  deliver¬ 
ing  (lapers  in  said  route.  •  *  ♦ 

“From  the  foregoing  we  conclude 
that  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  record 
to  support  the  finding  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  Marc  was  at  the  time  qf  his 
injury  in  the  employ  of  the  Examiner 
Printing  Comtiany. 

“The  award,  therefore,  baswl  uikhi 
this  finding  should  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
annulled.” 


Join*  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Daily 

l.ewis  C.  Dearborn,  former  country- 
circulator  on  the  .-ilbany  Evening  Xcxes 
is  now  circulation  manager  of  the  Ihni- 
.tnn  (N.  Y.)  Register. 


HELD  FOOTBALL  PARTY 

More  tlian  1,750  school  children  and 
200  teachers  of  Lubbock  and  South 
Plains,  Tex.,  were  the  guests  of  Charles 
.\.  Guy.  (lublisher  of  the  Lubbock 
(Te.x.)  Avalanche-Journal,  at  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  Xov.  4. 

READERS  WITH  JOBS 
DECIDED  BY  SURVEY 

Wilmington  Daily  Find*  86%  of  It* 

Sub*criber*  Are  Employed  and 
I*  U*ing  Fact  to  Combat 
Adverti*er*’  Argument* 

Faced  with  the  arguments  of  adver¬ 
tisers  that  newsi«i)er  advertising  is  not 
as  effective  now  as  in  times  past  be¬ 
cause  so  many  newsi>a()er  readers  are 
unemployed  and  have  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  atlvertised  goods,  the  H’il- 
mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening  can¬ 
vassed  its  city  and  territory  recently 
and  found  that  8i)  (ler  cent  of  its  read¬ 
ers  were  steadily  emi>loyed. 

This  fact  is  being  featured  in  a  i>ro- 
motion  camiiaign  in  which  the  Every 
Evening  is  using  “Working  Circulation" 
as  a  slogan.  .Among  the  arguments  set 
forth  in  a  brochure,  in  addition  to  (K-r- 
centage  of  enqiloyed  Every  Evening 
suhscriliers.  were  the  following : 

“TiKlay  the  (KJtential  sales  (jossihili- 
ties  of  Every  Evening’s  8<)  (ler  cent 
working  circulation  are  tremendous,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  weekly  (ayroll  in  Wil¬ 
mington  of  industrial  workers  (exclud¬ 
ing  salaried  emiiloyes )  of  $318,.?24. 

“Today  Every  Evening's  working  cir 
culation  per  family  i>  lih  |)er  cent  (by 
actual  survey ) . 

“Today  advertising  in  Every  Evening 
is  not  mere  guess  work — it  is  citnceii- 
trateil  selling  to  [H-oi»le  who  have  money 
to  siiend." 

Murray  Metten.  Every  Evening  (iro- 
motion  manager,  .said  the  pa)x*r  got  the 
idea  for  the  survey  after  a  furniture 
dealer  had  said  he  was  able  to  .sell  only- 
small  W-cent  end  tables,  attributing  this 
condition  to  lack  of  employment  among 
newsiiaiH-r  readers. 

“We  Ix-lieve  the  results  of  the  survey ." 
.Mr.  .Metten  said,  “siieaks  well  for  new  s- 
l>ai)ers  in  general  and  most  certainly  is 
(•roving  a  strong  solicitation  for  us  in 
selling  advertising.  You  will  note  that 
we  have  made  no  direct  reference  to 
()oor  economic  conditions  and  have  at- 
tenqited  to  use  our  informatiiin  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  not  react  detri¬ 
mentally  to  the  employment  situation." 


Spon*ore<l  Kennel  Sbow 

.Ap(>roximately  3(J0  entries  were  listed 
in  the  third  annual  Ingham  County 
Kennel  Club  show  s(X)nsored  by  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State-Journal  this 
week.  Gov.  Wilbur  M.  Brucker  was 
donor  of  the  trophy  for  the  best  dog  in 
the  show.  Joseph  Bateman,  promotion 
manager,  was  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  daily  also  hel()ed  promote 
this  week  the  annual  show  of  the  Wol¬ 
verine  State  Pigeon  .Association. 


Searchlight  Flashed  Return* 

The  Boston  Post  used  an  elaborate 
code  of  searchlight  flashes  from  the 
Custom  House  Tower  in  Boston  Tues¬ 
day  night  to  give  people  living  -within 
a  radius  of  50  miles  up-to-the-minute 
infr>rmation  regarding  (irogress  of  the 
election.  .A  huge  U.  S.  .Army  search¬ 
light  of  l.lXIO.OfiO  candle-(X)wer.  was  set 
up  in  the  Tower  and  flashed  the  results 
every  15  minutes,  starting  at  8  p.m. 


Running  Football  Article* 

Charlie  Brickley,  famous  Harvard 
.All-.American  football  player,  is  writing 
a  series  on  football  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Xetes.  Mr.  Brickley  also  is  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  art  of  kicking  a  football 
to  player  groups  under  auspices  of  the 
Xews. 


Flu*hing  Cooking  School 

The  Flushim/  (X.  Y.)  Journal  con¬ 
ducted  their  third  annual  cooking  school 
recently  with  an  attendance  of  2,500 
women.  Afrs.  Emily  I^autz  was  the 
lecturer. 


NO  TRAINS  AVAILABLE 


San  Angelo  Daily  U*ing  Truck*  to 

Combat  Unusual  Situation 

Recent  revision  of  railroad  schedules 
has  ()laced  the  San  Angelo  (Te.x.) 
Standard-Times  in  the  unique  (Ktsition 
of  not  being  able  to  use  a  single  train 
in  the  delivery  of  its  ()a()ers  to  (X)st 
offices  in  its  territory. 

Motor  truck  facilities  used  by  the 
(laper  for  some  time  have  been  increa.sed 
but  (xistage  charged  for  general  deliv¬ 
ery  and  rural  route  services  out  of  the 
territorial  (xist  offices  is  as  great  as  if 
the  (jailers  were  sent  through  the  San 
.Angelo  office.  Before  the  recent  change 
the  ()a()ers  had  been  able  to  use  only- 
one  train.  San  .Angelo  is  a  citv  of 

25,308. 

Houstiin  Harte  is  (>uhlisher  of  the 
.Standard-Times  and  is  interested  in  the 
(•iihlishing  of  five  other  Texas  dailies. 

Spon*oring  Bridge  Le**on* 

The  Lansing  ( Mich. )  .'itate  Journal 
is  s)X)nsoring  a  series  of  contract  bridge 
lessons  conducted  by  Harold  Sharp- 
steen.  one  of  Michigan's  leading  ex()o- 
nents  of  contract  bridge.  Classes  are 
conducted  three  times  each  Friday  with 
lectures  followed  by  (leriods  of  .su()er- 
vised  play.  .A  fee  of  25  cents  and  a 
s()ecial  cou(Km  printed  in  the  daily  ad¬ 
mits  partici)>ants,  hut  minus  the  couikhi 
the  charge  is  one  dollar. 

Held  Pre*ident’*  Conte*t 

More  than  4,000  answers  were  re- 
ceivetl  in  the  President's  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every 
Ex'cning  which  closed  recently.  Con¬ 
testants  were  required  to  identify  30 
Presiilents  and  the  years  they  held  office. 
The  winners  in  the  $250  (irize  awards 
were  announcetl  Xciv.  4  in  a  double 
truck  advertisement  in  which  .30  kical 
advertisers  took  s()ace. 

E*txbli*he*  Rental  Bureau 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  rental  bureau  where  a  com- 
(•lete  file  of  rental  offerings  coni))iled 
from  the  classified  columns  in  (jast 
issues  is  maintained.  Every  for  rent 
advertisement  run  for  three  days  is 
given  free  listing  in  the  files  for  two 
weeks  and  advertisements  running  one 
week  are  listed  for  .30  days. 

New  A.P.  Serial* 

The  .Associated  Press  feature  service 
has  obtained  new-s()a(H‘r  serial  rights  for 
“X'aliant  Dust,"  new  novel  by  Percival 
Christopher,  author  <»f  “Beau  Geste" 
for  release  in  February.  new  story 
by  Ruby  M.  .Ayres.  “By  the  World 
Forgot."  will  be  syndicateil  by  the  .A.P. 
later  in  the  winter. 


Printed  Co*tume*  for  Cboru* 

Costumes  worn  by  chorus  girls  on  the 
stage  of  a  Chicago  theatre  this  week 
were  made  of  silk  rayon  which  had  been 
run  through  the  presses  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  E.vaminer.  The  dresses  a)»- 
(•eared  to  be  made  of  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  front  pages. 


CARRIERS  COMPETING 

The  “Big  Ten"  basketball  league 
among  Fargo  (X.  D.)  Forum  carriers 
o(jened  its  “season"  this  week  with 
eight  teams  entered  in  a  drive  for  new 
subscribers  to  e.xtend  to  Dec.  24,  1932. 
The  winning  team  will  be  the  guest  of 
the  news()a()er  at  a  dinner  to  be  held 
at  a  local  hotel.  Each  team  will  “play” 
every  other  team  once  during  the  season. 
.A  “game”  will  continue  over  a  ()eriod 
of  one  week.  Points  are  awarded  for 
new-  subscribers. 

Night  Trap-*hooting  Conte*t 

Alore  than  100  s(K)rtsmen  representing 
hunting  clubs  and  s))orts  organizations 
coni(K'ted  in  the  night  trap-sh(X)ting 
contest  s()onsored  by  the  .Mateo 

(Cal.)  Times  last  week.  The  contest 
which  lasted  si.x  nights  was  held  on  a 
range  illuminated  by  fliMidlights.  Horace 
W.  .Anqihlett,  ()ublisher,  presented  the 
winning  team  with  a  silver  tro(>hy.  The 
event  closed  one  day  before  the  duck 
season  cqiened. 

Court  Uphold*  New  Company 

The  city  officials  and  (xjlice  of  .Akron, 
()..  were  recently  enjoined  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  activities  of  the  {general 
Xews  Company  which  distributes  racing 
news,  by  judge  Carl  C.  Hoyt  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  The  court 
held  that  as  long  as  there  was  no  city- 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  diss’emination 
of  such  news,  city  authorities  could  not 
interfere. 

Carrier*’  Hallowe’en  Party 

Xinety-four  city  carrier  boys  and 
members  of  the  circulation  staff  of  the 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald  were  guests  of 
the  daily  at  a  Hallowe’en  party  Nov.  1 
at  the  Y.M.C..A.  auditorium.  .A  roast 
Ijecf  dinner  was  served,  followed  by  an 
entertainment  program  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  .A.  E.  Meyers,  circulation 
manager. 

Football  Picture*  Speeded 

.Action  photogra()hs  of  the  Xorth- 
western-Ohio  State  f(H>tball  game  Xov. 
5  were  in  the  Chicago  .dmcrican  office 
16  minutes  after  the  game  started.  The 
(•ictures  were  rushed  by  air()lane  from 
Evanston,  dropped  over  the  side  in 
(irant  Park  and  relayed  to  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  by  m<)torcycle. 

Carrere  Directing  Circulation 

.•V.  F.  Carrere  is  circulation  sui)er- 
visor  and  Clenon  .Aycock  in  direct 
charge  of  the  circulation  de()artment  of 
the  Goldsboro  (X.  C.)  Neji’s-.Jrgus.  as 
a  result  of  recent  changes  in  the  staff. 
.Mrs.  J.  P>.  Turner  and  Mrs.  1C  W. 
King  continue  as  country  circulation 

solicitors. 

Held  Election  Night  Party 

.Several  thousand  (K-rsons  attended  the 
election  night  (larty  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 
at  which  returns  were  flashed  on  a 
screen  in  Blade  .Siiuare.  Returns  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Blatle  also  were  flashed 
on  the  screens  of  five  moving  |>icture 
theatres,  which  gave  midnight  shows. 


‘^thcCompenyVS^ 


from  H.  N.l«>n 

,  Burlington.  Vermont  Daily  •  my  a.ep  *£- 

w.nt  you 

received  a  single  complaint 


®he®harlesParflou)e0o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana . 
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LINAGE  GAIN  SHOWN 
IN  USED  CAR  SALE 

Chicago  Daily  News  Running  Promo¬ 
tion  Series  Stressing  Individual 
Cars  During  IS-Lay  Clear¬ 
ance  Drive 

(Special  to  Editou  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Xov.  7. — A  gain  of  50  per 
cent  in  linage  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  was  reported  for 
the  first  three  days  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News’  Used  Car  Floor  Clearance  Drive 
promotional  campaign  for  classified  used 
car  advertising,  K.  J.  Scott,  classified 
advertising  manager,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  today. 

'I'he  campaign,  consisting  of  one  full- 
page  announcement  and  28  large  display 
advertisements,  representing  that  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  automobile  makes,  was 
launched  in  the  Daily  News  Oct.  27  and 
will  continue  until  Nov.  14.  The  drive 
has  been  enthusiastically  accepted  and 
approved  by  local  automobile  dealers 
and  distributors. 

.\t  the  outset,  the  Daily  News  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  classified  advertising 
agency  men  of  Chicago,  who  handle 
automobile  copy,  and  presented  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  them  as  a  group.  As  each 
make  of  car  is  featured  in  the  Daily 
News  promotion  advertising,  tieup 
classified  used  car  advertising  is  solicited 
for  that  day. 

“One  exceptionally  good  feature  of 
this  canijiaign  is  the  fact  that  adver¬ 
tisers  continue  to  use  large  space 
throughout  the  entire  15  days  of  the 
campaign,”  commented  Mr.  Scott,  “in¬ 
stead  of  starting  out  with  large  linage 
and  then  dropping  down  to  smaller 
space.” 

The  copy  for  this  promotion  series 
was  prepared  by  Homer  McKee,  Daily 
News  promotion  manager.  F^ch  indi¬ 
vidual  make  of  automobile  is  given  spe¬ 
cial  treatment.  The  announcement  ad¬ 
vertisement  said  in  i>art : 

“You  really  can’t  afford  to  pass  this 
one  up.  Did  you  know  that  right  now 
dealers  throughout  Chicago  are  selling 
used  cars,  not  merely  used  cars,  but 
traffic-tested,  reconditioned  cars  that 
look  like  new',  yet  spare  you  the  ordeal 
of  feeling  so  new  that  you  have  to  baby 
them,  and  they’re  selling  them  for  a 
song.  And  won’t  you  kick  yourself 
around  the  block  when  those  prices  soar 
again,  and  the  same  automobile  may 
cost  twice  as  much?” 

Each  individual  car  advertisement  is 
featured  with  an  appropriate  slogan, 
such  as  “Election  or  No  Election,  Al¬ 
ways  Running,  Oldsmobile “There  are 
just  three  things  in  the  world  that  im¬ 
prove  with  age,  a  violin,  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  Willys;”  “Once  an  Auburn 
always  an  Auburn or  “One  Name 
They  Always  Respect,  Oakland.” 

Two  of  the  individual  automobile  ad- 
veitisements  are  appearing  in  each  issue 
of  the  Daily  News  during  the  iieriod  of 
the  campaign. 


PUBLISHER  REAPPOINTED 

Joseph  A.  Dear,  editor  and  president 
)f  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour- 
\al,  has  been  sworn  in  for  his  second 
t  rin  as  judge  of  the  New  Jersey  Court 
A  Errors  and  Apjieals.  The  term 
vhich  begins  Nov.  15  is  for  seven  years. 


**The  Direct  To  You" 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(TnTel  Expert) 

I  FIRST 


Intematiolul  Serrice 
76,  Rne  des  Petit^Qumpe 
PARIS 


Oeble  Addraeai  RleeeteHr  PierU 
- M _ 


TAX  RULING  APPEALED 


F.  Cocheu  Says  Payments  By  Newark 
Evening  News  Were  Gifts 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  7 — Whether 
certain  sums  ot  money  paid  by  the  New¬ 
ark  Evening  News  Publishing  Company, 
in  1930,  to  Frederick  Cocheu,  former 
director,  assistant  secretary  and  financial 
nianager,  represented  salaries  or  were 
gifts,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  United 
States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Cocheu’s  failure  to  pay  income 
tax  thereon. 

The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
is  seeking  to  collect  $4,405.27  from 
Cocheu,  who  lives  at  the  Essex  Club, 
Newark.  This  represents  an  income 
tax  levy  on  $26,039.98  received  by  the 
taxpayer  from  the  publishing  company 
but  not  included  in  his  tax  return.  On 
the  ground  that  the  money  was  in  the 
form  of  a  gratuity,  Cocheu  refused  pay¬ 
ment  and  asked  the  appeals  board  to 
sustain  his  coiltention  that  no  payment 
need  be  made. 

Answering  the  taxpayer’s  contention, 
the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
declared : 

‘‘Mr.  Cocheu  resigned  on  March  21, 
1930,  his  salary  was  continued  until  and 
including  Sept.  17,  1930.  Salary  paid 
after  March  21,  1930,  was  not  included 
as  income  under  Mr.  Cocheu’s  belief 
that  these  payments  represented  gifts. 

“These  items  are  held  to  be  taxable 
income  under  Section  22  (a)  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1928.” 

The  amount  of  salary  which  the  com¬ 
missioner  claims  was  paid  by  the  New¬ 
ark  News  to  Cocheu  during  1930  is 
$54,746.64,  of  which  he  reported 
$28,706.66  as  taxable. 


DYER  SUCCEEDS  RUTLEDGE 

Ray  Dyer,  Shawnee,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  L.  M.  Nichols,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bristow  Record,  and  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  after 
the  resignation  of  Harry  B.  Rutledge, 
who  recently  was  elected  executive 
.secretary  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  Other  members  of  the 
special  committee  were  Jim  Nance, 
Walters  American;  Ned  Shepler,  Law- 
ton  Constitution,  and  W.  R.  Mar- 
tineau,  Oklahoma  City.  The  associa¬ 
tion’s  winter  meeting  will  be  held 
Jan.  19-21  in  Oklahoma  City. 

ARKANSAS  GROUP  TO  MEET 

Newspaper  publishers  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Benton,  Carroll,  Madison  and 
Newton  counties,  members  of  the 
Arkansas  Press  Association,  will  hold 
a  district  meeting  in  Rogers,  Ark. 
Dec.  3.  The  association  is  holding  a 
series  of  district  meetings  prior  to  its 
meeting  in  Little  Rock,  Dec.  10. 


DAILY  BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  Alva  (Okla.)  Review-Courier 
has  purchased  the  Capron  Herald, 
owned  by  R.  W.  Hubbard,  for  con¬ 
solidation  with  the  Alva  Tribune,  a 
weekly,  established  last  summer. 


<i>oodri<*li 


Rollers 

Sharp  printing 
Clean  half  tones 
Even  distribution 
No  washing  up 
Minimum  grinding  and  setting 
Unaffected  by  climate 
Extremely  long  life 
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TAXI-CLASSIFIED  TIE-UP 


Half-Fare  Offered  to  Those  Visiting 
Houses  for  Rent 

A  taxicab  service  tie-up  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  classified  for  rent  advertising  in 
San  Francisco  Examiner  was  adopted 
recently. 

The  Examiner  announced  that  half¬ 
fare  in  Yellow  Taxicabs  would  be 
offered  persons  visiting  houses  for  rent 
which  were  advertised  in  its  columns, 
while  the  fare  will  be  remitted  if  an 
Examiner-listed  home  is  rented. 

Another  unusual  promotion  stunt  was 
offered  by  the  Examiner  used  car  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  celebrating  its 
eleventh  us^  car  sale.  Free  football 
tickets  were  offered  in  the  “Winning 
Eleven”  contest.  Entrants  were  told 
to  submit  the  largest  number  of  Ex¬ 
aminer  advertisements  of  automobiles 
of  the  same  year  and  model  as  a  car 
pictured  in  the  contest  announcement. 


NEW  BEDFORD  CHANGES 

Changes  in  New  Bedford  affect 
numerous  members  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times  and  Mercury  and 
the  old  Times.  Warren  C.  Carberg. 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Times 
and  recently  make-up  editor  of  the 
Standard-Times,  has  joined  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  staff.  Miss  Cleone  Bates, 
society  editor,  Standard-Times,  has 
joined  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
editorial  staff.  Donald  Walsh,  sports 
staff.  New  Bedford  Times,  has  been 
added  to  the  Morning  Mercury  general 
staff.  Leon  Higgins,  former  Standard 
court  reporter,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Mercury  staff.  Samuel  Morris,  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Mercury  sports  staff, 
has  joined  the  New  Bedford  Nexvs  Re¬ 
view,  a  new  publication. 


KANSAS  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Press  .Association,  meeting  Nov.  4 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
tentatively  set  the  date  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  for  Jan.  27 
and  28,  at  Topeka.  The  committee,  of 
which  E.  A.  Briles  of  Stafford  is  presi¬ 
dent,  spent  most  of  the  morning  con¬ 
sidering  applications  for  the  position  of 
field  secretary  of  the  association,  to 
succeed  O.  W.  Little  of  Alma,  resigned. 
No  decision  was  reached,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  adjourned  to  meet  two  weeks 
hence  at  Manhattan. 


SOME  LIKE 
'EM  YOUNG 

DERHAPS  you're  one  of 
r  those  publishers  looking  for 
a  young  fellow  to  break  into 
your  organization. 

You  may  want  a  youngster 
just  out  of  college,  or  one  only 
a  year  or  two  out  and  with 
enough  experience  to  have 
grasped  the  "feel"  of  this 
newspaper  business. 

Possibly  you  want  a  fellow 
you  can  bring  up  to  shoulder 
some  of  your  responsibilities, 
editorial  or  business  —  a 
beginner  who  has  a  good 
background,  intelligence  and 
loyalty. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of  one 
of  the  largest,  most  responsible 
journalistic  organizations  can 
recommend  and  put  you  in 
touch  quickly  with  the  young 
man  you  want.  Write  or  wire — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue, 
Chicago 


No  Charge  to  Employers 


ASSOCIATES  DINE  KEEN 

Ed  L.  Keen,  vice-president  and  Euro¬ 
pean  general  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  was  given  a  luncheon  by  the 
United  Press  and  former  associates  at 
the  Lotus  Club,  New  York,  Nov.  10. 
Mr.  Keen  is  sailing  for  London  Nov.  12, 
after  a  visit  to  this  country.  Among  those 
present  at  the  luncheon  in  his  honor 
were  Edwin  L.  James,  New  York  Times 
managing  editor;  Wilbur  Forrest,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Fred  S.  Fer¬ 
guson,  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  and  Col. 
Fred  Palmer. 


ALBERT  HALSTEAD  RETIRES 

Albert  Halstead,  who  returned  to  this 
country  recently,  retiring  as  United 
States  consul-general  at  London  after 
25  years  of  consular  service,  was  once 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union.  He  is  a  son 
of  Murat  Halstead,  noted  editor  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Brooklyn  newspapers. 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


PROGRESS 

in  any  field 
depends  upon  consistently 
putting  forth  the  best  we 
have  to  offer. 


That  accounts 
for  the  success  of 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 


THE  L.  MARTIN  CO. 

4S  East  42n<l  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Mgr, 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

o/  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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WCCO  CUTS  SPEECH 
ALLEGING  LIBEL 

Candidate,  Exempt  Under  Radio  Act 
From  Previous  Censorship  Ac¬ 
cedes  To  Station’s  Summary 
Act 


The  action  of  Xorthwestern  Broad¬ 
casting,  Inc.,  owning  and  operating 
W'CCU,  a  SO-kilowatt  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  in  Minneapolis,  in  cutting  off  a 
political  broadcast  by  F.  H.  Shoemaker, 
candidate  for  Congress,  Nov.  2,  after 
less  than  half  of  his  speech  had  been 
delivered,  because  of  its  allegedly  libel¬ 
ous  utterances,  added  a  new  chapter  to 
the  history  of  political  broadcasting  in 
America. 

Follow’ing  the  decision  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Sorenson  v.  Wood,  Northwestern 
Broadcasting,  Inc.,  published  and  sent 
to  all  political  candidates  for  political 
office  in  the  state  a  set  of  rules  govern - 
intr  political  broadcasts  over  WCCO. 
Rule  7  reads  as  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Nebraska  Supreme  court,  no  person 
speaking  in  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
office  will  be  permitted  to  broadcast  un¬ 
less  a  written  copy  of  his  speech  has 
been  submitted  to  the  station  manage¬ 
ment  not  less  than  24  hours  in  advance 
of  the  broadcast.  The  station  reserves 
the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  all 
such  speeches  in  behalf  of  candidates  as 
may  appear  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
violation  of  the  libel  and  slander  laws 
of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Candidates 
for  office  speaking  in  person  will  not 
be  required  to  submit  manuscripts  of 
their  speeches,  but  in  the  event  that  any 
such  candidate  appears  in  any  radio 
speech  broadcast  by  WCCO  to  have 
violated  the  libel  or  slander  laws  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  the  station  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  refuse  to  permit  such 
candidate  to  make  any  further  use  of 
the  facilities  of  the  station,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  previous  commitments 
which  may  have  been  made.” 

Mr.  Shoemaker  reserved  two  15-min¬ 
ute  periods,  one  of  them  on  Nov.  2,  and 
the  second  on  Nov.  5.  He  was  not  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  a  manuscript  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  Wednesday  evening  speech. 
After  the  broadcast  had  progress^  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  program  di¬ 
rector  telephoned  to  the  president  of 
Northwestern  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  at  his 
home  advising  him  to  listen  to  the 
broadcast,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
program  director  it  was  violating 
the  state  libel  laws.  The  president  of  the 
company,  after  listening  telephoned  the 
station  and  directed  that  the  broadcast 
be  instantly  shut  off,  which  was  done. 

The  next  morning  a  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mr.  Shoemaker  refunding  the 
full  amount  paid  in  advance  for  the 
broadcast  and  notifying  him  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  make  his 
scheduled  broadcast  for  the  following 
Saturday  evening  unless  he  submitted 
in  advance  a  complete  manuscript  of  his 
speech,  to  be  checked  by  the  station’s 
attorneys.  It  was  also  stated  that  Mr. 
Shoemaker  must  agree  to  deliver  his 
speech  exactly  as  written  and  approved, 
any  material  variation  to  be  regarded 
as  immediate  cause  for  cutting  off  the 
broadcast. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  objected  strenuously 
citing  Section  18  of  the  Radio  Act  as 
authority  for  his  refusal  to  submit  a 
manuscript  and  subject  his  speech^  to 
censorship.  He  was  told  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  Section  18, 
these  conditions  would  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  company  would  welcome 
a  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
Section  18. 

Finally,  about  four  hours>^  before  the 
time  for  the  broadcast,  Mr.  Shoemake- 
and  his  attorney  met  the  president  of 
Northwestern  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  and 
attorney  of  the  company,  submitted  a 
manuscript  which  was  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  libel  and  slander 
laws,  and  delivered  his  speech  exactly 
as  written.  Mr.  Shoemaker  included 
in  this  speceh  a  brief  denunciation  of 
Station  WCCO,  which  was  fully  ap¬ 
proved  by  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  announced  that  he  was  mak¬ 


ing  the  speech,  which  had  been  cut  off 
over  WCCO,  at  8:15  that  same  evening 
over  another  broadcasting  station. 

The  morning  after  it  was  delivered, 
one  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  first 
few  minutes  of  this  speech,  before  it 
was  cut  off,  appeared  with  his  attorney 
at  the  offices  of  Northwestern  Broad¬ 
casting,  Inc.,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
libelled  and  that  he  wished  to  hold  the 
station  responsbile.  He  was  told  that 
the  company  entirely  agreed  with  him 
as  to  the  matter  of  lit^l,  that  it  had 
admitted  the  fact  of  libel  by  its  action 
in  cutting  off  the  speech,  and  that  it 
would  welcome  a  suit  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  law. 


LAWYER  SUES  EAGLE 


Asks  $20,000  Commisson  For  Ar¬ 
ranging  For  Bond  Purchaser 

Melvyn  G.  Lowenstein,  a  New  York 
attorney,  this  week  brought  an  action  in 
the  Manhattan  Supreme  Court  against 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  in  which  he 
asked  for  ^0,000  representing  commis¬ 
sions  due  for  arranging  for  a  purchaser 
of  corporate  bonds. 

The  complaint  charges  that  on  March 
24,  1930,  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by 
the  defendants  to  procure  a  purchaser  of 
$2,000,000  worth  of  corporate  bonds  to 
be  issued  by  the  defendant,  and  to  be  se¬ 
cured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  fixed 
corporate  assets  of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  says  he  negotiated 
with  P.  W.  Chapmaa  &  Co.  but  there¬ 
after  the  defendants  got  their  financing 
from  other  sources.  He  said  he  was  to 
get  $20,000. 

The  defendants  have  entered  a  general 
denial,  and  have  demanded  a  bill  of 
|)articulars. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“45  MINUTES  DAILY’’ 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  read 
your  article  “45  Minutes  Daily”  with 
considerable  interest. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  canvass  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  was 
taken  among  a  group  of  business  men. 
If  this  is  correct,  and  if  98%  of  all 
business  men  spend  45  minutes  a  day 
reading  newspapers,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  misleading  your  readers  when 
you  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  rest 
of  the  American  newspaper  reading 
Iiublic  spends  the  same  amount  of  time 
reading  their  38,000,000  newspapers. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  so 
much  to  criticize  your  conclusions  as 
to  find  out  whether  any  comprehensive 
survey  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
newspaper  habits  of  the  general  run 
of  the  public.  , 

Information  of  this  sort  seems  to  me 
would  have  some  value. 

Willard  Tomlinson, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

VAN  ANDA  VS.  UNION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  Barnett 
Fine’s  excellent  series  on  “Van  Anda 
of  the  Times”  one  statement  puzzles 
me.  Mr.  Fine  relates  that  Mr.  Van 
.Anda  frequently  scored  first  edition 
beats  by  hastening  to  the  composing 
room,  “where  with  his  own  hands  he 
would  put  the  headlines  into  type.” 

How  did  Mr.  Van  Anda  get  around 
the  union  rule  that  no  editor  shall  handle 
type?  I  am  certain  that  such  a  thing 
never  could  take  place  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Whatever  the  ex¬ 


igency,  war  or  no  war,  if  any  editor 
there  were  to  pick  up  even  a  stickful  of 
type  to  help  hurry  a  form  in,  the  printers 
would  promptly  hold  an  indignation 
meeting,  and  call  upon  the  foreman  to 
notify  the  editor  that  he  was  violating 
a  sacred  law. 

Will  Mr.  Fine  kindly  explain  the 
mystery  ? 

John  N.  Beffel,  i 
New  York. 


Note:  Mr.  Van  .Anda  was  violating 
a  union  rule  when  he  set  headlines  by 
hand  but  this  rule  was  never  invoked 
in  his  case  by  members  of  the  l  imes 
composing  room  because  of  their 
friendly  feeling  for  him  and  the  feeling 
that  he  was  aiding  the  Times.  In 
Cleveland,  early  in  his  career,  Mr.  \’an 
.Anda  was  a  member  of  the  typographi-i 
cal  union,  but  relinquished  this  mem-i 
bership  later. 


MISTAKEN  FOR  “RED” 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
VV'ashington,  Nov.  8 — Ralph  Kelley, 
repre.sentative  of  the  Detroit  Times  and 
associated  with  Gladstone  Williams  as 
correspondent  for  several  other  Eastern 
and  Southern  papers,  was  “arrested”  by 
capital  police  Monday  during  “Com¬ 
munist”  demonstrations  at  the  capitol 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  noted  Scottsboro  case 
He  was  taken  into  custody  when  he 
attempted  to  move  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  House  Office  Building  to  the  cap¬ 
itol.  Wearing  no  coat  or  hat,  he  was 
unable  to  convince  police  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  galleries  and  was  taken 
to  a  nearby  police  station  with  several 
other  prisoners.  Here  he  proved  hi> 
identity  and  was  released. 
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‘QUALITY’  LUNCHEONS 
TO  BE  DELAYED 

Movement  to  Turn  Attention  Away 

From  Exaggerated  Bargain  Ap¬ 
peal  Hailed  a»  Way  Out  of 
Present  Depression 

Launching  of  the  National  Quality 
Movement,  originally  set  for  Nov.  IS, 
has  been  postponed  because  of  difficul¬ 
ties  in  completing  arrangements  so  soon 
after  the  national  election.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  organization  work  is 
being  pushed  to  obtain  full  advantage 
from  the  additional  time,  and  plans  are 
being  made  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
holding  luncheons  in  100  cities, 
linked  by  radio  to  hear  outstanding 
speakers. 

.As  a  means  of  aiding  retailers  all 
over  the  country  to  focus  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  importance  of  buying  sat¬ 
isfactory  goods,  advertising  copy  and 
mats  will  be  supplied  to  all  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large 
amount  of  this  material  will  be  used  in 
the  local  newspapers  between  now  and 
Christmas.  Such  advertising,  it  is 
thought,  will  go  far  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  continued  harping  on  low  price 
in  store  advertising. 

An  elaborately  printed  brochure 
being  .sent  to  retailers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  cites  advertisements  taken  from  the 
best  newspapers  of  half  a  dozen  cities 
to  show  the  extremes  to  which  price 
advertising  has  gone.  Consumers  are 
tired,  it  is  argued,  of  buying  “bargains” 
that  failed  to  stand  up,  and  will  respond 
to  offerings  of  satisfactory  goods — not 
necessarily  high-priced. 

The  brochure  cites  the  quality  move¬ 
ment  as  “a  clear  way  out  of  the  present 
hard  times — a  way  which  has  not  failed 
in  any  previous  crisis  and  which  cannot 
fail  us  now." 

“Let  us  briefly  review  the  course  of 
the  depression  thus  far,”  says  the 
brochure : 

“1.  At  the  start  there  was  shock  and 
disturbance  among  merchants.  Strong 
promotional  efforts  were  made  to  break 
down  ‘sales  resistance.’  .Assurances 
were  given  that  the  depression  was 
only  temporary. 

“2.  When  these  assurances  proved 
false,  prices  on  goods  of  quality  were 
marked  far  down  in  an  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  volume. 

“3.  After  the  stocks  of  dependable 
goods  were  used  up,  manufacturers 
were  asked  to  ‘make  merchandise  to  a 
price,’  and  quality  skidded  downhill. 
This  disappointed  customers  who 
thought  they  were  still  getting  quality 
materials  at  bargain  prices. 

“4.  Today  the  public  demands  quality 
goods  that  will  give  service.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  real  and  is  waiting  to  be  filled 
by  merchants.  When  it  has  been  filled, 
increased  demand  and  increased  em¬ 
ployment  will  follow.  In  the  train  of 
these  two  follows  prosperity  for  all. 

“Prosperity  cannot  come  without  free 
interchange  of  goods  and  services.  By 
far  the  largest  factor  in  this  inter¬ 
change  is  the  40  to  50  billions  of  dollars 
spent  by  American  consumers  for  re¬ 
tail  merchandise  in  a  year.  Retail  mer¬ 
chants  have  a  duty  to  provide  the  sort 
of  merchandise  the  public  can  best  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  and  that  will  do  most — 
BOW — to  maintain  public  confidence. 

“Behind  the  merchant  stands  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  his  responsibility 
to  refuse  all  tenders  for  shoddy  mer- 
(handise,  made  without  reasonable  profit 
to  sell  without  reasonable  profit. 

“Quality  is  the  stuff  of  which  pros- 
jerity  is  built.  It  costs  little  more  to 
nake  goods  well  than  to  make  them 
foorly.  That  small  difference  is  enough 
to  give  the  consumer  satisfaction,  and 
b  give  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
tie  additional  profit  that  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  depression  and  pros- 
Hrity.” 


NEW  MONTANA  DAILY 

The  Shelby  (Mont.)  Promoter 
tarted  daily  publication  Oct.  31.  Pub- 
bhers  arc  J.  F.  and  C.  T.  Cavanaugh. 


G.  W.  OCHS  OAKES  HONORED 


Masonic  Newspaper  Group  Holds 
Memorial  Services  in  Philadelphia 

Preceding  their  annual  memorial  serv¬ 
ice,  members  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
Square  Club,  a  Philadelphia  Masonic 
newspapermen’s  organization,  placed  a 
wreath  Nov.  6  on  the  grave  of  George 
W.  Ochs  Oakes  in  Mount  Sinai  Ceme¬ 
tery.  Mr.  Oakes,  editor  of  Current  His¬ 
tory  and  a  brother  of  .Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
publisher  of  the  .Vetc’  York  Times,  died 
on  Oct.  26,  1931.  Relatives  of  Mr. 
Oakes  at  the  ceremony  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Talimer,  his  brother-in- 
law  and  sister. 

.At  the  memorial  service,  in  the  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
the  names  of  thirty-five  men  and  women 
employes  of  Philadelphia  newspapers 
who  died  during  the  last  year  were  read 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  <Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Timet  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  at  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Real  Opportunities.  Dally  and  weekly  newa- 
papera  In  New  England,  New  York.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  I'ennaylrania,  Michigan,  lilinoia.  Idaho, 
North  Caroiina,  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Rare  opportunity  for  right  man  with  news- 
)>aper  experience  to  buy  share  in  old.  estab¬ 
lished,  prosperous  paper  in  New  England. 
Must  be  able  to  Invest  about  $8,000,  and 
willing  to  work  at  reasonable  salary.  Address 
D-66,’5.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Semi-weekly  located  in  Rocky  Mountain  dis¬ 
trict,  altitude  5,000  ft.  Prosperous  western 
key  center  town,  population  18,000.  Property 
worth  $.50,000.  Will  take  $25,000,  $15,000 
cash  and  mortgage  to  reliable  parties.  Address 
Box  D-640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Lease 


Two  men  capable  taking  entire  charge  news, 
advertising,  business  and  shop  wish  to  take 
over  and  build  up  weekly  In  small  or  medium 
slxed  city.  Will  work  on  shares  for  owner 
until  investment  paid  or  other  suitable  ar¬ 
rangement.  D-66n,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Special  Service 


STRAIGHT  TALK 

To  Piihllshers  of  Books,  chiefly,  but  also  worth 
reading  b.v  Other  People; 

I  have  Just  read  a  highly  valuable  book  by 
a  distinguished  American  publicist.  It  is 
greatly— and  needlessly! — marred  by  errors. 
Some  of  these  involve  lack  of  accuracy  In  quo¬ 
tations,  others  have  to  do  with  grammatical 
construction,  spelling,  etc.,  etc.  Too  bad! 
Big  publishing  house! 

And  now  I  do  not  mean  errors  of  the  hair¬ 
splitting  sort,  like  whether  one  should  spell 
it  "traveler”  or  “traveller.”  No!  I  refer  to 
real,  man's  size  blunders,  like  "statute”  for 
“statue,”  "window”  for  “widow,”  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  This  applies  not  only  to  Amer¬ 
ican  books  but  to  English  hooks,  likewise. 
For  Instance: 

Not  long  ago — in  September,  In  fact — I  was 
re-reading  an  edition  of  a  great  English  novel¬ 
ist  published  by  a  very  prominent  Ix>ndon 
house.  As  a  lover  of  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius  I  was  as  much  disturbed  over  the 
errors  that  forced  themselves  upon  my  notice 
as  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  seen  a  man 
in  spotless  evening  dress  enter  a  ball-room 
without  shoes  or  stockings  on  his  feet! 

I  wrote  to  London.  Under  date  of  Sept.  28 
I  received  a  reply  from  which  I  quote;  "We 
are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter.  .  .  . 

It  Is  extraordinary  that  a  book  like - 

which  has  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers,  should  still  contain  misprints. 
Those  yon  name  will  be  corrected  next  time 
we  reprint,  and  any  other  corrections  yon  send 
at  any  time  will  always  be  gratefully  accepted. 
We  appreciate  greatly  your  writing  to  us  as 
yon  have.” 

Well,  now,  here’s  the  point;  I  am  not  so 
anxious  to  "read”  mannscrlpts.  Preferably,  let 
somebody  else  do  that.  But  send  me  the  final 
proofs— -galley  or  page,  but  preferably  the 
latter — and  thus  let  me  have  the  last  word  on 
the  book  before  your  presses  start,  Mr.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  It'll  pay  you.  Anyhow,  as  the  adver¬ 
tisements  say,  “A  trial  will  convince.”  What 
say  yon?  Address — "Straight  Talk,”  care 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


by  William  E.  Griffis,  secretary  of  the 
club,  who  presided.  Former  Mayor 
Harry  E.  Mackey,  the  speaker,  praised 
newspapermen  as  “ranking  with  the 
pulpit”  and  as  “historians  of  the  age.” 

SENTENCED  FOR  LIBEL 

William  C.  Griffith  and  J.  C.  Phillips 
were  convicted  in  Hamilton,  O.,  last 
week  on  indictments  charging  they  had 
a  part  in  providing  libelous  matter  for 
publication  in  the  Ohio  E.taminer. 
Griffith  was  fined  $500  and  given  a  six- 
month  jail  sentence  with  the  latter  sus¬ 
pended  on  condition  he  pay  the  fine. 
Phillips  was  given  the  same  sentence 
with  two  months  suspended  if  he  pays 
the  fine.  The  judge  .said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  Phillips  was  the  instigator  of 
the  plan,  involving  a  letter  purporting  to 
attack  the  paternity  of  a  Middletown 
resident. 


Partner  Wanted 


One  of  Kentucky’s  biggest,  best  weeklies,  still 
making  money  (not  In  coal  area);  splendid 
equipment.  unexcelled  community,  great 
future;  takes  $15,000  rash  to  swing.  D-663, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Premiums 


Increase  Circulation — offer  colored  photo  en- 
Isrgement,  framed.  Samples — prices.  E.  Metro 
Art  Studio.  49  East  2lBt.  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Promotion 


He  "forced  olronlation,”  no  premiums,  no  cot 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  Inducements  of 
any  type  to  toe  subscriber.  Every  siibscrlptioh 
seenrM  In  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  Is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  la  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  bolldera.  240  5th  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


Special  Representative 


Newspaper  Publishers 

I  can  offer  yon  able,  aggressive,  conscientious 
Representation  in  the  East  for  reasonable 
compensation. 

20  years  of  experience  representing  a  strong, 
leading  list  of  dallies  has  given  me  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  background  of  the  business 
and  the  entree  to  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
agencies  and  advertisers. 

Will  consider  all  communications  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  D-632,  MItor  A  I^blisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Super  police  reporter,  metropolitan  experience, 
for  magaxine  work.  Full  particulars;  clippings 
campaign  or  crusade  work  to  Box  D-661, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Saleaman-Executiva — 12  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  develop  and  hold  new  business, 
create  and  sell  Ideas,  know  present  day  mer¬ 
chandising  problems.  Can  write  and  sell  copy. 
Now  employed.  D-614,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Where  in  your  organization  and 
how  soon  can  yon  use  me?  Capable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  space  representative.  11  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  local  and  national  advertising.  Quali¬ 
fied  to  handle  marketing  or  merchandising.  No 
geographical  preference.  Age  35.  Harried, 
with  famll.v.  D-648,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man,  age  28,  seeks  permanent 
sales  connection  on  local  display  staff;  any¬ 
where.  Eight  years’  Metropolitan  and  smaller 
city  experience.  Opportunity  to  prove  worth 
and  ability  desired.  D-859,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  man,  experienced  classified,  local, 
national,  as  solicitor  or  executive.  Familiar 
East  and  Mid-West.  Successful  new  business 
or  backward  classifications.  D-670,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  and  major  executive  for  small  city 
dally  or  advertising  manager  on  a  larger 
paper.  Active  worker  in  developing  a  paper 
and  business  of  a  city.  Proven  record  for 
doing  things.  D-607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Salesman  with  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  metropolitan  and  small  city.  Copy,  lay¬ 
outs,  service  to  clients.  Anywhere.  D-662, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Now  employed,  seeks 
employment  with  live-wire  publisher.  Age  88, 
married.  20  years’  experience.  16  years  suc¬ 
cessful  as  circulation  manager  on  papers,  dally 
and  Sunday,  upwards  of  200,000  circulation. 
Know  carrier  and  dealer  methods  of  promo¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  maintenance.  Beat  ref¬ 
erences.  D-668,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  now  permanently  eu. 
ployed  desires  change.  At  executive,  thoi 
onghly  experienced  and  qualified  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  management.  Have  exceptional 
record  in  carrier  b<»  promotion.  Prominent 
referencee  which  win  satisfy  you  of  my 
ability.  D-635,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnationa  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager 

Nationally  known  Circulation  Manager,  dean 
of  carrier  boy  promotion  Ideas,  also  familiar 
s’lth  a  great  many  ways  on  how  to  improve 
distribution  on  a  reduced  budget,  is  now 
seeking  a  change.  Married,  but  will  go  an; 
where.  Not  looking  for  a  situation  becans- 
my  present  position  Is  not  secure — I'm  realij 
looking  for  a  change  where  I  can  grow.  Mj 
past  and  present  employers  are  among  my 
best  references.  A  personal  interview  will  o. 
appreciated  and  will  not  obligate  you  in  an, 
way.  D-630.  Editor  A  Publish^.. 


Desk  man  -Ten  years'  experience  as  reiwrler, 
desk  man  and  assistant  city  e<litor  on  large 
Eastern  papers.  Fully  qualified.  Available 
immediately  at  moderate  salary.  D-e64, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive-— Mechanical  Super¬ 
intendent — economical,  aggressive,  business¬ 
like.  Fine  record.  D-(i(H),  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  -Ten  years'  experience  In  rewrite, 
general  assignments  and  desk  on  N.  Y.  and 
N.  J.  dailies  and  syndicates.  Will  take  any 
opening  within  reach  of  Jersey  City  at  your 
figure.  Marrieil,  31,  college  graduate. 
Christian.  D-642,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Women  reporter  and  feature  writer, 
experienced,  wants  connection  with  newspaper, 
or  inagazine.  Six  years  associate  editor  dls- 
tingiiishetl  class  magazine.  D-644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HabXfltng  Editor  of  metropolitan  weekly  chain 
desires  return  to  Midwest  daily.  Experienced 
city  editor,  managing  editor,  reporter.  My 
record  is  results.  D-fi.'i?.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Map  Draftsman  wants  work.  Ten  years'  ex¬ 
perience  type  stamping  on  tracing  cloth.  Any 
kind  of  map  drawing.  Edwin  Frobenius,  615 
N.  Drexel,  Indianaiiolis,  Ind. 


News  Man,  versatile— I  can  be  of  excellent 
service  to  some  worthwhile  Institution  and 
have  this  to  offer:  Several  years  of  daily 
newspaper  and  press  association  work,  varied 
experience  in  publicity  fields.  University  of 
Missouri  degree,  and  ability  to  do  any  type  of 
newspaper  work  in  editorial  and  business 
offices.  Will  go  anywhere  for  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  moderate  living  expenses.  In 
early  twenties  and  excellent  health.  Offer  per¬ 
sonal  references  of  James  W.  Brown,  Editor 
and  Publisher;  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president 
University  of  Missouri;  Robert  P.  Scripps, 
Scripps-Hownrd  Newspapers;  Robert  J.  Ben¬ 
der,  United  Press  general  news  manager; 
Walter  W.  Dead,  president,  American  Morris 
Plan  Banks;  H.  A.  Sprague,  publisher,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News- Press  and  Gazette.  Please 
write  personally  to  Eugene  D.  Rich,  1107 
North  Third  Street,  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri. 


Newspaper  executive  of  wide  experience,  age 
40,  with  fine  record  in  editorial  accomplish¬ 
ments,  seeks  connection  In  small  or  m^ium 
sized  city  that  will  permit  investment  in 
sound  property  after  trial  demonstrates  de¬ 
sirability  to  both  publisher  and  applicant. 
Initial  salary  not  so  important  as  future 
prospects.  Will  make  trip  to  discuss  likely 
proposition.  D-666,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  —  Five  years'  experience  ranging 
from  City  Hall  and  rewrite  to  suburban  staff 
of  metropolitan  dally.  College  trained.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Can  report  anywhere  immediately. 
Salary  moderate.  Depression  victim.  More 
than  four  years  on  latest  job.  D-638,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Morgue 


For  Sale — Complete  newspaper  morgue,  up-to- 
date  to  August  1,  1932.  Excellent  photo 

files.  Description  sent  on  request.  Detroit 
Daily  Mirror,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Composing  room.  Stereotype  and 
other  miscellaneous  mechanical  and  office 
equipment.  All  in  good  condition.  List  sent 
on  request.  Detroit  Daily  Mirror,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


Fhotoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Bny:  One  dry  mat  roller.  Hunt 
be  cheap.  No  dealers.  0-977,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 


PROPERTIES 


Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer, Suter&  Palmer 

Buslnoos  Eotabllaliotl  In  1899 


350  Madison  Ava.  New  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


NEW'S  that  George  Horace  Loriiner 
has  succeeded  his  great  chief,  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis  as  president  of  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  will  bring  salutations 
from  newspapermen  and  writers  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  world.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  editor  in  America  has 
trained  half  as  many  men  in  the  ways  of 
good  journalism  as  Mr.  Lorimer  during 
his  32  years  as  editor  of  the  Saturday 
livening  Post.  Literally  scores  of 
bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  world 
of  letters  have  to  thank  Mr.  Lorimer 
as  a  never-failing  source  of  instruction 
and  inspiration.  That  so  many  news¬ 
papermen  have  won  their  way  in  the  so- 
called  higher  realms  of  literature  is  con¬ 
siderably  due  to  the  fact  that  George 
Lorimer  started  life  as  a  reporter  on 
the  staff  of  Boston  Standard,  was  later 
on  the  staff  of  Boston  Post,  and  gave 
encouragement  to  news  writers.  His  ex¬ 
perience  made  him  a  firm  believer  in 
newspaper  work  as  a  solid  basis  for 
the  literature  which  goes  into  per¬ 
manent  bindings.  Especially  did  he  be¬ 
lieve  that  good  newspapermen  were  the 
best  magazine  writers. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  lorimer  once  said:  “Writ¬ 
ing  is  like  religion.  Every  man 
who  feels  the  call  must  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  I  might  add  that  while 
many  are  called,  few  are  chosen.  Many 
beginners  think  that  if  they  can  acquire 
style,  the  fight  is  won;  but  style  with¬ 
out  ideas  is  as  useless  as  an  edged  tool 
without  material  to  carve.  On  the  other 
hand  many  men  who  have  ideas  think 
they  can  write  acceptably  without  serv¬ 
ing  an  apprenticeship.  They  must  learn 
how  to  use  the  tools  of  their  trade. 
...  I  believe  that  a  newspaper  training 
is  almost  necessary  to  the  man  who 
wants  to  write  for  the  magazines.  The 
daily  newspaper  sustains  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  young  writer  as  the  hospital 
to  the  medical  student.  It  is  the  finest 
great  school  of  practical  experience. 
Take  almost  any  of  the  men  who  are 
doing  good  work  today,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  have  been  reporters 
Xewspaper  training  teaches  three  in¬ 
valuable  things :  to  do  what  you  are  told 
to  do;  to  do  it  quickly;  and  that  there 
are  no  excuses  for  not  doing  it.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  lorimer  was  the  son  of  a 
famed  preacher  and  spent  his 
early  life  in  Kentucky  and  Chicago.  He 
entered  Yale  at  17.  In  his  freshman 
year  he  met  P.  D.  Armour,  the  great 
packer,  and  was  seduced  by  an  offer  to 
go  into  the  packing  business  and  make 
a  quick  million.  Lorimer  proved  a 
success  in  business,  but  yearned  for 
printer’s  ink.  Presently  he  resigned  his 
lucrative  job  to  enter  newspaper  work 
in  Boston. 

Recently  I  read  an  engaging  account 
of  how  Curtis  employed  Lorimer  for 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  written  by  Isaac 
F.  Marcosson  in  his  brilliant  new 
biography  of  David  Graham  Phillips.  It 
appears  that'  Mr.  Curtis,  assisted  by  his 
wife,  had  jfust  made  a  success  of  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and  for  exactly  $1,000, 
in  cash,  had  acquired  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Horace  Lorimer  had 
completed  his  cub  experience  in  Boston 
and  had  taken  a  low-salaried  job  with 
Mr.  Curtis  in  Philadelphia.  In  1899 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  editorship 
became  vacant  and  Curtis  went  to 
Europe  to  engage  a  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  author,  then  in  the  consular  service, 
to  fill  it.  Before  starting  he  told  Lori¬ 
mer  to  “take  over  the  magazine  until 
I  get  an  editor.  Do  the  best  you  can.” 

The  dynamic  energ>’  that  has  long 
characterized  Lorimer  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  flow  and  he  put  ideas  swiftly 
into  effect,  injecting  life  and  vitality 
into  columns  long  dull  and  stupid. 


From  the  best-known  writers  and  artists 
he  bought  excellent  copy  and  when 
Mr.  Curtis  saw  the  first  Lorimer  issue 
he  began  to  realize  that  the  man  he  was 
looking  for  was  at  work  in  his  office. 
After  four  copies  under  Lorimer  edi¬ 
torship  had  been  seen  the  publisher 
cabled  the  young  editor  that  the  place 
was  his.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
became  the  circulation  marvel  of  its 
time.  With  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  at  the  age  of  82  years  and  in 
declining  health,  Mr.  Lorimer  takes 
over  active  responsibility  for  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
and  the  Country  Gentleman. 

*  *  * 

SEN.\TOR  CARTER  GLASS  threw 
verbal  vitriol  at  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Ogden  G.  Mills  during  his 
fiery  radio  speech  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  national  campaign,  for  what  he 
called  “backstairs  methods”  in  political 
debating.  He  asserted  that  Mr.  Mills 
had  committed  a  breach  of  confidence 
“disdained  by  every  honorable  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  nation,”  when  he  pro¬ 
cured  and  used  in  advance  of  delivery  a 
copy  of  the  Senator’s  address,  given  to 
the  press  subject  to  release. 

Mr.  Mills,  in  a  radio  address  arranged 
for  the  express  purpose  of  replying  to 
Senator  Glass,  scoffed  at  the  charge 
and  said  that  it  was  a  long-established 
practice  among  politicians  to  read  ad¬ 
vance  press  copies  of  the  speeches  of 
adversaries.  He  declared  that  if  he  was 
guilty  of  a  dishonorable  act  in  the 
Glass  instance  every  politician  in  Wash¬ 
ington  had  been  tarred  with  the  same 
.stick  at  some  time  in  his  public  career. 

I  doubt  if  many  radio  listeners  knew 
what  the  quarrel  was  all  about,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  incident  gave  a  sardonic 
laugh  to  the  newspaper  circle.  Yea, 
verily,  it  is  an  old-established  Wash¬ 
ington  custom  for  reporters  to  run  be¬ 
tween  rival  political  camps  lugging 
carbons  of  interviews  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed  advance  copies  of  speeches, 
thus  to  fabricate  what  is  known  as  a 
“complete  report.”  .\fter  many  years 
of  insistent  pleading  newspapermen, 
about  25  years  ago,  induced  high  public 
officials  to  give  out  copies  of  their 
speeches  in  advance  of  delivery  to  facili¬ 
tate  rapid  publication.  This  courtesy 
has  now  become  an  established  .Ameri¬ 
can  custom.  It  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  press,  but  many 
abuses  have  sprung  up.  While  the  re¬ 
leases  are  usually  marked  as  confi¬ 
dential.  very  few  newspapermen  have 
hesitated  to  use  them  in  exactly  the 
manner  that  Senator  Glass  denounced 
as  unethical.  Every  important  political 
camp  in  Washington  has  been  well 
aware  of  the  practice  and  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  it  just  as  Mr.  Mills  charged. 
I  can  imagine  that  Senator  Glass’  high 
dudgeon  on  the  air  must  have  created 
no  end  of  merriment  in  Washington 
among  those  who  felt  he  must  be  speak¬ 
ing  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  to 
put  over  a  clever  debate  trick.  But 
nevertheless  I  think  he  had  some  solid 
ground  for  complaint. 

*  «  # 

STRICTLY  speaking,  it  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  press  ethics  and  a  betrayal 
of  confidence  to  reveal  the  contents  of 
properly  labeled  releases  in  advance,  or 
make  any  use  of  them  other  than  to  aid 
printing.  That  the  abuse  is  old  and 
quite  general  does  not  extenuate  it.  It 
is  essentially  a  sneaky  and  mischievous 
business,  with  a  sorry  record  of  skull¬ 
duggery  at  the  crossroads.  Sometimes 
the  end  seems  to  justify  the  means,  at 
least  in  practicing  it  in  my  reporter 
days  I  tried  so  to  convince  myself,  but 
that  is  the  refuge  of  rogues  in  this  as 
i  1  any  other  borderline  practice.  I  think 
that  a  press  release  which  is  handed 


to  a  reporter  and  is  marked  plainly  “to 

be  held  in  confidence  until - o’clock,” 

or  “subject  to  release  for  a.m.  news¬ 
papers  of  blank  date”  cannot  be  bandied 
about  among  politicians  for  their  prior 
information  without  a  direct  implica¬ 

tion  of  broken  press  confidences. 

*  *  * 

IT  MIGHT  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
press  gallery  at  Washington  to  frame 
a  standard  and  water-tight  release  notice 
and  advocate  its  use  on  all  advance 
political  documents.  It  might  be  so 

arranged  that  the  person  quoted  could 
waive  the  confidence  for  pre-publication 
exploitation  if  he  so  desired.  .At 
present,  nearly  every  political  cam¬ 
paigner  has  his  own  idea  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  marking  releases. 
Some  such  notices  are  confusing  to 

correspondents  and  editors.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  standard  release  notice  the 
method  will  be  variously  interpreted  and 
the  ancient  and  tiresome  ethical  dispute 
will  crop  out  from  time  to  time. 

I  believe  a  release  notice  should  ex¬ 
plicitly  state  that  the  subject  matter  is 
given  out  to  facilitate  the  printing 
process,  that  the  release  is  for  news¬ 
papers  published  on  or  after  a  specified 
time,  and  that  the  recipient  or  his  publi¬ 
cation  is  pledged  in  good  faith  to  make 
no  prior  use  of  the  material  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  direct  process  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  matter  to  the  printing  office. 
.Any  violation  of  these  conditions  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  faith.  In  the 
heat  of  an  acrimonious  political  cam¬ 
paign,  such  as  the  nation  has  just  wit¬ 
nessed.  the  average  white-hot  politician 
is  not  overly-inclined  to  scruple  and 
then  is  the  time  for  newspapermen  to 
watch  their  steps.  It  is  entirely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  some  tricky  violation  of  a 
press  release,  in  the  closing  hours  of  a 
furious  campaign,  might  work  incal- 
cuable  mischief  by  distorting  honest 
opinion.  In  such  event  the  press  be¬ 
comes  the  “goat.” 

*  *  * 

The  secretary  of  Emile  Gauvreau, 
former  editor  of  the  lamented  .Vcw' 
York  Grapluc  and  present  editor  of 
.Vc«'  York  Mirror,  has  just  published  a 
book  allegedly  exposing  some  of  the 
boss’  scurvy  tabloid  tricks.  Mr.  Gauv¬ 
reau  recently  contributed  to  the  world 
of  letters  a  candid  expose  of  the  impo¬ 
sitions  his  columnist  Walter  Winchell, 
and  others  of  that  ilk,  practice  upon  the 
pop-eyed  world.  In  the  logic  of  events 
we  naturally  exnect  that  the  office  boy 
will  now  rattle  off  a  best-seller  con¬ 
cerning  anything  he  has  “got  on”  the 
editor’s  secretary. 

♦  *  * 

Hundreds  of  .American  news¬ 
papermen  will  .share  the  regret  of 
the  journalists  of  Europe,  particularly 
those  of  London,  that  Ralph  D.  Blumen- 
feld  has  retired  from  the  active  edi¬ 
torship  of  London  Daily  Express,  a 
newspaper  that  has  risen  to  a  circulation 
of  1,689,000  from  the  meagre  influence 
it  enjoyed  when  the  American  news¬ 
paperman  became  its  chief  28  years 
ago.  There  are  many  reasons  why  a 
newspaperman  should  appreciate  Ralph 
Blumenfeld.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
self-made.  A  keener  judge  of  what  is 
news  has  never  presided  over  a  copy 
desk  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  debunked,  meaning 
sophisticated,  editor,  yet  lost  none  of 
the  quiet  charm,  gentle  tolerance  and 
kindly  manner  that  characterized  him 
before  he  took  the  executive  helm.  But 
most  of  all,  memory  runs  to  Mr. 
Blumenfeld’s  extraordinary  helpfulness 
to  less  fortunate  and  less  skilled  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  craft. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  I 
have  heard  stories  of  his  kindness  to 
young  newspapermen,  bewildered  or 
over-taxed  youngsters  trying  to  grapple 
with  assignments  somewhat  beyond 
their  powers.  The  door  of  the  editor’s 
oak-paneled  office  in  Shoe  Lane,  Lon¬ 
don,  was  always  open  to  any  troubled 
scribe  no  matter  from  what  land  he 
hailed.  Mr.  Blumenfeld  might  have 
pressing  engagements  with  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  Britain,  or  might  be 
running  some  fast  and  furious  circula¬ 
tion  heat  with  his  old  rival,  the  Daily 
Mail,  but  he  could  always  pause  for  a 
moment  to  give  a  passing  journalist  a 


good  steer  or  a  friendly  push  gnward 
toward  his  goal.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  more  good  news  items  were  volun¬ 
tarily  dropped  on  Mr.  Blumenfeld's  desk 
by  correspondents  and  editors  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  world,  out  of  sheer 
loyalty  to  former  friendships  and 
courtesies,  than  some  hard-boiled  edi¬ 
tors  have  been  able  to  buy  through 
lavish  use  of  their  publishers’  funds. 


Mr.  BLUMEN\FELD  was  one  of 
the  first  British  editors  to  play 
spot  news  on  page  one.  In  fact,  he 
did  more  to  Americanize  a  section  of 
the  London  press  than  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  has  exerted  a  stupendous 
influence,  as  the  circulation  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  indicates,  upon  English  life,  but 
has  never  resorted  to  loose  or  sensa¬ 
tional  methods.  His  autobiography  w'as 
recently  printed  and  reviewed  in  this 
column.  Every  young  newspaperman 
should  read  it  for  instruction  and 
inspiration. 

Mr.  Blumenfeld  leaves  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  active  editorship  to  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors.  I  learn 
with  pleasure,  but  not  surprise  that  he 
will  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  Institute  of  Journalists, 
an  organization  of  British  newspaper¬ 
men  seeking  to  improve  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  perfect  the  press  as  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  life  of  the 
Empire. 


ONE  of  the  mo.st  remarkable  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  United  States  is> 
Grit,  edited  and  printed  at  Williamsport,* 
Pa.  I  hear  that  the  publication  will ! 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  on  Dec.  16. 
During  this  half-century  the  newspaper 
has  been  printed  by  the  same  manage¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Dietrick  Lamade.  After 
early  years  of  desperate  struggle  Mr. 
Lamade,  along  very  original  lines,  has 
built  up  Grit  to  its  present  circulation 
of  428,000.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it 
in  this  country  and  certainly  the  event 
calls  for  celebration  and  congratulation. 

*  *  * 

IN  THE  classified  columns  of  several 
newspapers  I  notice  an  appeal,  under 
“Help  Wanted,  Male,”  for  newspaper 
talent.  It  is  quite  alluring,  but  I  hope 
unfortunate  out-of-workers  will  examine 
the  proposition  before  biting.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  seeks  a  “local  correspondent  for  j 
trade  publications  and  magazines.”  He' 
“must  be  reliable”  and  that  sort  of. 
thing.  A  young  friend  of  mine  wrote' 
on  for  information.  Back  came  a  let¬ 
ter,  assuring  the  youth  that  there’s 
plenty  of  money  to  lx;  made  in  the  busi 
ness,  citing  instances  of  $10  and  $.^ 
checks  rolling  in,  but  it  seems  that  it  isj 
necessary  to  buy  for  $1  what  is  called 
“course  of  instruction.”  Think  of  it, 
only  a  single  buck  turns  the  trick, 
am  also  attracted  by  the  statement  in|j 
the  literature  that  no  experience 
necessary. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  so-calle 
press  bureau  would  go  out  for  dollai 
bait  in  classified  advertising,  with 
course  for  sale  selling  at  such  a  tempt' 
ing  price,  but  when  one  considers  all  ol 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  personJ 
without  experience,  who  imagine  that 
they  might  solve  their  mortal  problei 
by  writing  for  trade  papers  and  maga 
zines,  the  financial  possibilities  in  thi 
dollar  course  racket  loom  large. 

The  facts,  of  course,  are  that  th( 
market  is  flooded  with  manuscript! 
which  haven’t  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
being  printed :  that  thousands  of  ex| 
perienced  trade  and  magazine  write 
are  out  of  work ;  that  most  trade  pape 
and  magazines  do  not  buy  from  ui 
knowns ;  that  no  one  needs  .to  invest 
dollar  or  a  cent  to  buy  a  course  i 
writing  if  he  has  anything  of  real  val 
to  offer  and  can  authenticate  h 
material. 


EDITOR  BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  Port  Wa,(hington  (N.  Y.)  Po. 
weekly,  was  sold  this  week  by  No 
Shore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  Albert 
Beatty,  editor  of  the  paper  since  i 
establishment  in  1928.  Immediatel 
after  the  sale  the  editor  issued  a  specii 
announcing  the  paper’s  change  in  polic^ 
from  Republican  to  Democratic. 


